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Your students will plunge into ECO- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY with enthusi- 
asm and interest. The unusual moti- 
vation will lift a teaching burden 
from your shoulders. The discussions 
in the textbook not only emphasize 
HOW and WHY, but the problems 
are also especially effective in de- 
veloping and holding interest. The 
illustrations at the right give some 
examples of the 
types of prob- 
lems with each 
chapter. 


You may also 
obtain a work- 
book and a set 
of achievement 
tests. 
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JAMES WILLIAM BAKER 








James William Baker 


James William Baker, president of South-Western Publishing Company, 
passed away quietly at his home, 5 Beechcrest Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Sunday night, September 25. Mr. Baker had been partially ill for almost a year 
and in recent months was confined to his home. He was apparently recovering, 
but a series of heart ailments caused him to sink rather rapidly during the last 
few days. 


From coast to coast and in several foreign countries, Mr. Baker is known as 
one of the greatest contributors to commercial education in the United States. 
He is best known as senior author of 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
and College Accounting, which he originated and wrote. He served as senior 
author of these books for many years. 


Mr. Baker was born in Knoxville, Tennessee, on November 19, 1873. He 
taught in the Knoxville Business College and managed the school. In 1903, he 
wrote his first bookkeeping system which involved many ideas which at that 
time were new and unique. The company was organized in 1903 for the purpose 
of publishing 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, and was chartered 
as South-Western Publishing Company on May 23, 1904. The home office was 
moved to Cincinnati in 1910. The company now has branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Dallas. Until his death, Mr. Baker served 
as the active head of the company. 


It is probable that there is no other one person in the field of education 
who has had so many speaking acquaintances among teachers throughout the 
United States. He was loved and respected by everyone. His life reads like a 
storybook because he started the company as a typical one-man organization 
and built it into an organization of more than three hundred employees. He 
always placed personal values above money values. Many times during his 
career he has sacrificed money for the sake of personal values and the main- 
tenance of friendships. 


Seldom does the head of a corporation enjoy the extreme reverence and the 
affection that Mr. Baker was able to hold through his personality and his 
friendly dealings with those who worked around him and with him. He has 
always followed the philosophy that no one worked for him or for anyone else 
in the organization, but that everyone was working together in one large family. 
He always set the pace and the example which everyone else tried to follow. 


Mr. Baker often said that if he did nothing else, he wanted to build an organ- 
ization that would be just as strong without him as with him. He spent much 
of his time working toward this goal by selecting personnel and trying to 
perfect the organization. Previous to his passing, he made changes in the busi- 
ness to be sure that the organization would carry on and to give everyone the 
assurance of security if anything happened to him. 


A significant tribute to Mr. Baker is the fact that 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting, the book on which the company was founded, is used in 
more schools than all other similar textbooks combined. He always strove to 
lead and to originate rather than to follow, and he encouraged everyone in his 
organization to do likewise. 


The passing of Mr. Baker takes from the ranks of commercial education 
one of its most loyal, liberal, and kindly characters. In spite of his position, 
he was always as unassuming as the most humble person in his employ. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Willie Baker of Cincinnati, Ohio, and a 
sister, Mrs. Alice Martin of Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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by 





PART 11. In determining vocational fitness, 
let us next consider the problems which are 
facing teachers of retail selling and general 
clerical practice courses and which involve 
this matter of selection of trainees. I have a 
feeling that we may, if we do not exercise 
care, use these two curricula in much the 
same way that the so-called “‘academic” de- 
partments used to use us. Many commercial 
teachers remember the day when the com- 
mercial department was the “dumping 
ground” for pupils who could not satis- 
factorily pursue courses in foreign languages, 
sciences, and mathematics. This unfortu- 
nate practice is still responsible to some 
extent for the unquestionably poor pupil 
material in some of our commercial de- 
partments. The presence of pupils in our 
bookkeeping and stenographic classes who 
are both mental and personal misfits may 
tempt us to set up retail selling and clerical 
practice courses into which these misfits 
may be shunted. This would seem to 
be a very dangerous practice. Standards 
should, therefore, be set up for the selection 
of pupils not only for stenographic and 
bookkeeping subjects, but also for retail sell- 
ing and clerical practice subjects. We shall, 
of course, need to determine the mental and 
the personal qualifications which are neces- 
sary for successful work in these fields. We 
shall need to study methods of determining 
whether or not the pupil has these qualities 
and then limit our enrollments to include 
only those pupils who can qualify as trainees. 
It is to be hoped that the facilities to be made 
available through the George-Deen Act will 
help us to make adequate provision for 
training in retail selling, a field which has 
only begun to come into its own. 
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Parts II and III of a series of com- 
ments that Miss Bowers has written 
for THE BALANCE SHEET. Part I ap- 
peared in the September issue. 


Frances B. Bowers 

Director of Commercial Department 
Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Another thought should be added to our 
discussion of the vocational or technical 
courses which form so large a portion of our 
commercial curricula in the high schools and 
which are the means of training individuals 
as “producers of economic goods and serv- 
ices.” I deplore the effort which has been and 
is, in some instances, still being made to 
justify the inclusion of the purely technical 
courses in the curriculum on any other basis 
than their vocational contribution. From 
my point of view, the primary function of 
commercial education was, is, and must con- 
tinue to be the training of boys and girls 
for positions in business. In the process of 
socializing our vocational courses, we must 
take care lest the “wheat” be left out and 
only the “chaff” remain. A certain amount 
of socialization may be necessary, but we 
must be careful to draw the line in just the 
right place, lest our commercial work lose its 
effectiveness in carrying out its major func- 
tion, that of preparing our people for busi- 
ness positions. When or if this effectiveness 
should be lost, then indeed will commercial 
education be “‘on the way out.” May it not 
be that the limiting of our enrollments in 
the vocational courses to only those who are 
to be prepared for vocational positions will 
help us in this respect? I believe that we 
need to return to a realization that we must 
take into account the businessman who 
employs our product. It is only by satisfying 
the businessmen that we can hope to be of 
greatest service to our pupils. Mr. Nichols 
sums this matter up most adequately when 
he says: 

“Commercial teachers should stand squarely be- 
hind their vocational business courses, strengthen 
them, and assume full responsibility for results in 
terms of occupational competency.” 
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“ 


... as commercial educators, we must abandon 
the practice of seeking alibis for our failures, confess 


our weaknesses, as they are revealed to us, or dis- 


covered by us, and address ourselves to the task of 
placing our work on a level where alibis will no 
longer be needed.” ! 


Another matter which this discussion has 
brought to mind is the necessity of setting 
up more definite standards of achievement 
in each of our vocational courses. I am not 
in agreement with a gentleman who is said 
to have asserted recently that he did not be- 
lieve in setting up standards of achievement 
for boys and girls of the elementary school 
level. He believed in “intelligent flounder- 
ing.” Perhaps our lack of definite standards 
of achievement is one of the reasons why 
businessmen have frequently evidenced a 
tendency to employ as office workers gradu- 
ates of academic courses rather than 
graduates of commercial departments. I 
recently heard the personnel director of a 
large firm say that if this fact is_true, it’,is 
largely because of the failure of the high 
schools to select their trainees carefully and 
to set up adequate standards of achievement 
for their classes. Here we have an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate the spirit of co- 
operation by working hand in hand with the 
businessman in setting up standards of 
achievement in our technical courses. Many 
excellent studies have been made of the re- 
quirements of business, but there is still 
need for more scientific research in this field. 
I am a firm believer in the theory that we, as 
teachers, usually get just the type of work 
which we expect from our pupils and no 
better. If we expect little, we get little; if 
we expect much, we get much. Let us study 
the worker on the job and set up standards 
of achievement in each of our technical 
courses which will meet the demands of 
business. 


PART 11. Now, let us turn our attention 
to the much-written-about and much- 
talked-about problems of socio-business and 
consumer education programs. I recently 
asked a prominent commercial educator: 
“Where, by the way, do you stand on this 
question of socio-business and consumer- 
business education?” “Well,” said he, “I 
don’t know what it means or what it is all 
about.” I realized, of course, that he was 
only jesting but, at the same time, that he 
had voiced the real condition in which many 
of us find ourselves. Of this matter, E. G. 
Blackstone has written: 


1Frederick G. Nichols and Paul S. Lomax, 


14 Symposium on Socio-B » Monograp 
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“For some time, it has been my practice, whenever 
I have heard socio-business discussed, to ask what 
is meant by the term. I have collected a wide range 
of answers, most of them hazy in nature. When I 
have gone a step further, and asked wherein lies 
the distinction between socio-business and con- 
sumer training on the one hand and vocational 
training on the other, I find that the haziness is even 
greater. It would seem that socio-business has been 
sold to teachers, but neither the sellers nor the 
acceptors know just what it is.” 


This problem was brought forcibly to my 
attention some time ago by one of our 
graduates. She had taught one year of 
bookkeeping work to a group of pupils, 
using a purely vocational approach and a 
textbook designed for this purpose. Her 
principal had attended a meeting of some 
kind and returned with much enthusiasm 
about “consumer education.” He called her 
into his office and informed her that the 
second-year bookkeeping course was to be 
“consumer bookkeeping.” The principal 
did not know just what consumer bookkeep- 
ing was, but he was sure that it should be 
taught to the second-year bookkeeping class. 
We certainly do need to clarify our termi- 
nology and understand what we mean when 
we talk about these matters and we should 
do so at once. We can hardly expect the 
general educator to understand this term 
when we do not understand it ourselves. 
By far, the most helpful discussion which I 
have yet found in regard to this problem is 
that given in Monograph No. 31 published 
by the South-Western Publishing Company, 
entitled “A Symposium on Socio-Business 
Education.” The monograph is very en- 
lightening in that it shows clearly the con- 
fusing and nebulous state in which we find 
ourselves in relation to this problem. There 
is little agreement among the writers of the 
monograph as to the meaning of the terms 
in question and of the direction in which 
we are going in respect to the type of courses 
which should be set up to provide this train- 
ing for our pupils. The monograph does 
indicate, however, that our leaders are giv- 
ing careful and intelligent thought to the 
matter and it will be helpful to commercial 
teachers in clarifying their own ideas in 
relation to the problem. 


I hope that I am not alone in my admis- 
sion of the fact that I have not as yet been 
able to formulate entirely satisfying defini- 
tions of the terms which are in question. 
In relation to the matter of socio-business 
subjects, I am tending to agree with Dr. H. 
G. Shields who says: “Training in relation- 


“What is a Sound Philosophy of pm Education?” Service Bulletin No. 6, 
The Business Education World (New York City: The Gregg Nesey 
ti o. $1 


Co.) pp. 12 and 1 
Cincinnati: South- anaes Publishing Co.) p. 7. 
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ships and understandings, rather than tech- 
niques, is the field of the socio-business sub- 
jects.”* Some writers of distinction call it 
“social intelligence.” To me, it means a 
clear understanding of the functions of busi- 
ness, the relationship existing between 
various types of businesses, the relationship 
of business to the consumer, the relationship 
of the businessman to his employees, the 
relationship between business and govern- 
ment, and so forth. No matter how great 
the skill of the worker may be, he can never 
advance beyond the initial occupational job 
without this understanding. It is even 
questionable as to how long he can keep the 
initial job without this understanding. 
Among subjects other than the technical 
subjects which future office workers should 
study are commercial and economic geog- 
raphy, principles of business organization 
and management, business law, business 
arithmetic, business English, and salesman- 
ship. New courses of study, new textbooks, 
and new methods of instruction in these 
subjects are coming to the fore all the time. 
Changing economic and social conditions 
have made it necessary to revise the subject 
matter of these courses and commercial 
teachers must be constantly studying in 
order to keep abreast of the times. Any 
teacher of commercial subjects, for example, 
who does not understand the implications of 
the Social Security Act and who does not feel 
qualified to present this problem in an un- 
biased way to his pupils may find himself 
in an extremely difficult position. Perhaps 
it would be wise for commercial teachers to 
register occasionally in courses of a general 
commercial background nature, in spite of 
the fact that they might not get credit for 
these courses toward the graduate degrees 
for which they are working. The socio- 
business courses are essentially vocational 
courses in that they aid in the preparation 
of pupils who expect to go into business. 


Such is not the case with “consumer edu- 
cation” courses. We are all essentially con- 
sumers. We must make use of the goods 
and services which industry and business 
have offered for our consumption. It is 
essential that we do this with economy so 
that we can secure the best possible good 
for any expenditure of time, effort, and 
money on our part. A great many of us, I 
feel, are permitting others to do our thinking 
for us in respect to many economic matters 
which we should be able to handle ourselves. 
We cannot get away from the fact that each 

sIbid., p. 11. 
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pupil now in school will some day have 
these economic problems to solve. He must 
know how to rent or how to buy his future 
home; he must know what, when, and where 
to buy the staples, if not the luxuries, of 
life; he must know how to interpret the 
methods of high pressure advertising and 
salesmanship; he must know how to handle 
his own income, how to budget it wisely, 
how to save and how to invest his savings 
in order to assure himself and the members 
of his family security in his old age or in 
time of trouble; he must understand and be 
able to make his contribution to the eco- 
nomic endeavors of his church, his club, his 
city, and other social organizations. These 
needs could be listed indefinitely. Training 
which results in an understanding of and an 
ability to handle these affairs as they arise 
in his personal, family, civic, and social life 
is, in my opinion, “consumer education.” 


The next question which logically presents 
itself is that involving the extent to which 
our present commercial subjects meet the 
need of training the consumer. A friend 
with whom I talked not long ago in reference 
to this matter asserted that, in his opinion, 
separate consumer courses were not neces- 
sary for pupils registered in our present vo- 
cational courses. He believes that the prin’ 
ciples which govern big business are those 
which govern small businesses and that 
these same principles applied to the individ- 
ual will enable him to handle his personal 
affairs successfully. For example, a future 
home-owner who understands the principles 
which must guide a business house in pur- 
chasing a site and in erecting a building for 
its use should be able to apply these same 
principles in buying a site and in erecting a 
home for himself. If he understands how to 
prepare a budget for a business concern, he 
should be able to prepare a budget for his 
own personal or family use. I agree with 
my friend only to this extent. The most 
capable pupils in the group may be able to 
make this adaptation, but the poorer ones 
might not be able to do so. At best, these 
could only be a by-product of our purely 
vocational courses and this is as it should be. 
Whenever we attempt to make our voca- 
tional courses serve both the producer and 
the consumer, there is grave danger of di- 
luting the courses so that they will no longer 
be of real value to the pupil for whom they 
were originally intended, the future business 
worker. It would then seem that the solu- 
tion lies in a course or a series of courses 
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entirely separate and quite different in na- 
ture from those courses being offered at 
present in our commercial departments. 

The next point which we wish to discuss 
is the problem of who should teach consumer 
education. The gentlemen who wrote in the 
symposium which I mentioned earlier in 
this article disagree relative to this matter. 
Arthur C. Kelly states: 

“Consumer education is really a social science 
course and should properly be taught as a social 
science because commercial teachers must not allow 
themselves or their students to question the basic 
property relationships or principle of private profit 
on which our business system is based.” 

Mr. Blackstone, on the other hand, disagrees 
with this point of view: 

“If social science teachers, with a background of 
history and government plus some little work in 
economics and sociology, are qualified to teach eco- 
nomic citizenship, then the commercial teacher— 
with a background not only of stenography, filing, 
selling and other techniques, but also of economics, 
finance, accounting, law, business organization, and 
similar background courses — is fully as well 
equipped.’ 

In addition to these two groups of teach- 
ers, the home-economics teacher might well 
be considered as a possible teacher of con- 
sumer education. In fact, home economic 
departments have been teaching a type of 
consumer education in some communities 
for years. They have done a splendid job 
and can offer a real challenge to both social 
science and commercial teachers in this 
respect. 

It would seem to me to be a big mistake 
for any one of these departments to set up 
a consumer education course entirely on its 
own behalf. Such a course should be a mat- 
ter of joint responsibility. Each department 
has something to contribute and each de- 
partment should be capable of doing so. I 
do feel, however, that commercial teachers 
may have a unique opportunity in respect 
to this matter. Why can not we take the 
initiative in seeking the cooperation of other 
departments in planning and carrying out 
such a program? It can easily be seen that 
a course in consumer education given under 
the joint auspices of several departments 
would do much to break down some of the 
highly undesirable situations which our 
highly departmentalized school organization 
has brought about. We should undoubtedly 
meet with opposition, but I believe that we 
could, by persistent and friendly effort, 
bring about such an integrated program. 

Many excellent studies relative to the 
matter of the content of courses in consumer 


‘Tbid., p. 17. 
‘Ibid., p. 19. 
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education have already been made. Two 
outstanding contributions are those studies 
made by Henry Harap and Leonard V. Koos. 
For purposes of this article we shall have to 
be satisfied with a mere reference to these 
studies. A great deal has been done in this 
field and much is being done and much will 
be done in the future. It is not an easy task 
to formulate plans for such a course as has 
been proposed and it may be years before 
we reach the goal which we are seeking. 


A consumer education course would per- 
haps be most wisely administered if it were 
a part of the “general curriculum” rather 
than a part of any of the specialized cur- 
ricula. As an elective course, consumer edu- 
cation would be open to the pupils of our 
commercial curriculum and in this way the 
needs of all our pupils would be met. Earlier 
in this article I discussed the matter of the 
misfits now registered in vocational courses. 
The organization of a consumer education 
course or courses as a part of a general cur- 
riculum might serve to help us solve our 
problem of what to do with these misfits. 
Commercial departments might use the re- 
tail selling and the clerical practice courses 
to absorb some of these people. This could 
be satisfactorily done if those transferred 
were capable mentally and personally of 
doing these types of work. Some pupils 
might be transferred to other special cur- 
ricula, such as home economics or manual 
training, if they demonstrated interests and 
aptitudes in these directions. A general 
curriculum might take care of the remainder. 
Opposition to such practice on the part of 
the parents of these pupils would be inevit- 
able. The parents feel that as taxpayers 
they have a right to demand that their 
children be placed in the departments to 
which they wish them to go. If the parents 
want their children to be prepared for work 
in business positions, then the children must 
be permitted to register in classes designed 
to train these workers. Whether or not 
pupils are qualified to train for this type of 
work is beside the point. The education of 
the parent is the only solution to this prob- 
lem. It would seem to me to be absolutely 
necessary for commercial teachers to realize 
the need for frank and friendly discussions 
with the parents and the public in regard to 
this matter. The general curriculum should 
be so organized that the pupils may have 
the opportunity of preparing for some type 
of work in accordance with their ability, 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Common Errors in Grammar 


Made 


in Transcription 


by 


Homer N. Williams 
Smithdeal-Massey Business College 
Richmond, Virginia 


In view of the general agreement 
that students in dictation and transcription 
classes need more training in the fundamen- 
tals of business English, grammar, and spell- 
ing, I shall attempt to set forth in this article 
some of the particular types of errors that 
students make in transcribing their short- 
hand notes from day to day. It is earnestly 
hoped that some conclusions may be reached 
in regard to the type of instructions which 
may be employed to advantage in teaching 
English in dictation classes and in planning 
the work so that stenographers and typists 
will be better prepared for the tasks that 
the business office will require of them. 

I have classified and tabulated all errors 
in sentence structure and in punctuation 
from 15,000 transcription papers collected 
from a group of 256 students. The material 
dictated consisted of letters varying in 
length and in difficulty that were taken from 
articles in textbooks, articles in current 
popular magazines, legal forms in typewrit- 
ing textbooks, and actual legal documents 
in common use. Taking into consideration 
the large number of papers examined, the 
type of material used, and the academic 
training of the students, the results of this 
study which I have made in my classes will 
provide valuable information for teachers 
and administrators interested in eliminating 
some of the major errors made by students 
expecting to enter the office as stenographers 
and as typists. 


Grammatical Errors 

INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. ‘Table I shows 
that the incomplete sentence is the most 
common error in sentence structure. This 
error was responsible for more than one- 
fifth of all grammatical errors. This type of 
error is clearly due to carelessness in reading 
the shorthand notes or to proofreading the 
typed transcript. One hundred and twenty 
subordinate clauses were set off as complete 
sentences and 75 phrases of different kinds 
were treated in the same way. The remain- 
ing errors consisted of miscellaneous frag- 
ments of sentences and groups of words 
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that would be too difficult to classify. A 
little thought on the part of the students 
would have shown them the absurdity of 
setting these clauses off as separate sen- 
tences. 














TABLE I 
Grammatical Errors 
Type of Error Number | Per Cent 

1. Incomplete sentences....... 280 22.54 

2. Lack of agreement between 
subject and predicate... .. 249 20.05 

8. Verbs and nonmodal forms 
SIND oc oko cbc cs sae 1381 10.55 

4. Adjectives used for other 
parts of speech........... 89 7.17 

5. Adverbs used for other parts 
teen nhs 03406040 73 5.88 
6. Errors in use of articles... . . 68 5.07 

7. Lack of agreement between 
pronoun and antecedent. . 59 4.75 

8. Nouns used for other parts of 
RN E epegien ticle 42 3.38 

9. Lack of agreement between 

nouns and indefinite modi- 
EE ee 35 2.82 
10. Incomplete clauses......... 30 2.42 
11. Omission of prepositions... . 30 2.42 
12. Incorrect tense forms of verbs 26 2.09 
ge 23 1.85 

14. Objects of transitive verbs 
eer rere 23 1.85 

15. Miscellaneous errors in use 
of adjectives............. 22 1.77 
16. “It” for “there” as expletive 22 1.77 
17. Nonmodal forms confused . . 18 1.45 

18. Co-ordinate conjunctions 

I oss orc o.4, ost oa «54,4. 11 .89 

19. Objects of prepositions omit- 
NGS bible dAigie a bhld kind 8 64 

20. Verbs used for other parts of 
RRR Sp NRE a 8 64 
ES eee 1,242 | 100.00 











LACK OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECT AND 
PREDICATE. The lack of agreement between 
subject and predicate ranks second in the 
number of errors made. A plural subject 
was used with a singular verb in 134 sen- 
tences. A singular subject was used with a 
plural verb in 115 sentences. The error in 
such a sentence as, ““The carving on these 
suites are genuine,” should be easily noticed 
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by any student. The student probably con- 
sidered the word “suites” as the subject 
because of its nearness to the verb. Careless 
slips and overlaps from colloquial speech, 
says Leiper', are largely the cause of these 
errors rather than ignorance of grammar. 


VERBS AND NONMODAL FORMS CONFUSED. 
The study shows that many students have 
difficulty in distinguishing between real 
verbs and nonmodal forms of verbs. Verbs 
were used for participles, verbal nouns, or 
infinitives 99 times. Some of these forms 
were often used for a predicate verb. It is 
evident that the students did not have a 
clear conception of the function of a verb in 
the sentence. 


ADJECTIVES USED FOR OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH. 
More than 7 per cent of the errors in this 
group were due to the use of adjectives for 
some other part of speech. An adjective 
was used instead of an adverb 79 times. 
Forty-three times an adjective was used to 
modify a verb, as in the sentence, “The 
price has advanced considerable.” An ad- 
jective modified another adjective 23 times. 


ADVERBS USED FOR OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH. 
Adverbs were used for adjectives 73 times. 
The following sentence is an example of 
this error: “There will be considerably sav- 
ing.” It is evident that some training should 
be given that will help the student to under- 
stand the difference between an adverb and 
an adjective, for adverbs were not used for 
any other part of speech. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ARTICLES. Students 
used the article “a” before words beginning 
with a vowel soem 43 times. For example, 
“‘a extremely important job.” “An” was 
used only 4 times before a word beginning 
with a consonant sound. There seems to be 
no good reason for students making such an 
error. 


LACK OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN PRONOUN AND 
ANTECEDENT. A pronoun failed to agree in 
number with its antecedent 59 times. Very 
often it is difficult to apply this particular 
rule, but everyone should be able to see that 
the following example is not a good sentence: 
“We are ready to supply your wants, what- 
ever that may be.” 


NOUNS ‘USED FOR OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH. 
Stormzand and O’Shea? worked out a table 
showing that the noun was the most com- 


monly used part of speech with a relative 
frequency of 24.2 per cent. In view of this 
fact, one would not expect to find nouns 
used for other parts of speech; yet the error 
occurred 42 times. A further anaylsis showed 
that a noun was used for an adjective 37 
times with a noun being used for a nonmodal 
form 5 times. No reason can be given for 
such errors except that students have a dis- 
regard for well-known grammatical princi- 
ples. 


LACK OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN NOUNS AND 
INDEFINITE MODIFIERS. Plural forms like 
“these” and “few” were used to modify 
singular nouns 19 times, while “this” and 
“‘a”” were used to modify plural nouns 16 
times. Students who think clearly should 
have no trouble in determining the use of 
modifiers. 


INCOMPLETE CLAUSES. Pence* defines a 
clause as “‘a group of words forming a part of 
the sentence and containing a subject and a 
predicate,” yet in 30 constructions treated 
as clauses in these papers, 17 predicates and 
12 subjects were lacking. One adverbial 
phrase was treated as a clause. It is evident 
that these errors were made because the 
student did not have a clear conception of 
what constitutes a clause. 

Space does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of the remaining errors shown in Table 
I. The errors are of little consequence, for 
they were made relatively few times and 
represent carelessness rather than a lack of 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
involved. 

Punctuation Errors 


The students punctuated their own tran- 
scripts; therefore, the results in this study 
will give a fairly accurate measure of their 
ability to punctuate. All errors in punctua- 
tion are not included in this list, however, 
for it would not have been practical to tab- 
ulate and to classify all the errors made in 
so large a group of written exercises. The 
errors that are shown in Table II occurred in 
a. numbers to make them worthy of 
stu 

Table II shows the largest number of er- 
rors occurring in the use of the comma. 
Other studies have shown practically the 
same results. Ashbaugh’s study‘ of 200 
letters written by high school graduates as 
an entrance examination required by teacher- 


1M. A. Leiper, A Diagnostic Study of the Errors com by College Freshmen in Their Written Compositions (Nashville, Tennes- 


see: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1926), p. 
*Martin J. Stormzand and M. 
po 


V. O'Shea, How Much English Grammar? (Baltimore, Maryland: Warwick & York, 1924), 


‘Raymond Ww. Pence, College Composition (New York City: The Maemillan Co., 1929), R 265. 


J. Ashbaugh, 
630-639. 
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“The High School Student’s Standard of English,” English Journal, 


ol. 17, No. 10 (October, 1928), pp. 
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training institutions of Ohio shows that the 
misuse of the comma was the most common 
of errors. Items 1, 2, 5, and 16 in Table II 
show a total of 10,155 errors in the use of 
the comma, which is 82.5 per cent of the 
entire number of punctuation errors tabu- 
lated. 
TABLE II 
Punctuation Errors 














Type of Error Number | Per Cent 
1. Commas omitted........... 7,482 60.39 
2. Unnecessary commas....... 2,334 18 97 
$. Hyphens omitted........... 819 6.65 
4. Apostrophe with genitive 
et.cane cawae vee eee 438 3.56 
5. Commas used for other 
Oe acct a hia hit yb 0 epee 379 3.08 
6. Periods used for other marks 235 1.91 
7. Semicolons omitted......... 192 1.56 
8. Periods omitted............ 133 1.08 
9. Quotation marks misplaced. . 95 77 
10. Semicolon used for other 
CR a ee a 52 42 
11. Unnecessary apostrophes.... 50 41 
12. Quotation marks omitted. . . 40 83 
18. Misplaced apostrophes. ... . . 37 .30 
14. Omitted apostrophes. ...... 14 m il 
SS cae ae 5 ux ess oe 14 ll 
SE ay Ae Peete 12 .10 
17. Unnecessary periods........ 12 10 
18. Misplaced commas......... 10 .08 
19. Question mark............. 9 .07 
ere ee 











comMas omiTTep. ‘Table II shows the 
number of errors resulting from the omission 
of the comma. This error amounts to more 
than 60 per cent of all the punctuation errors 
made. This percentage is 3 times as large 
as that of the second most common error. 
A further analysis shows that parenthetic 
units or independent elements were not set 
off by commas on 2,653 different occasions. 
Students seem to have difficulty in deciding 
when special elements are to be considered 
separate from the rest of the sentence. Er- 
rors in transposed or introductory adverbial 
clauses ranked second with a total of 1,460. 
Nonrestrictive clauses ranked third with 
833; independent participial phrases ranked 
fourth with 476; transposed modifiers ranked 
fifth with 422; appositives ranked sixth with 
209. Miscellaneous omissions not easily 
classified amounted to 1,029. The students 
must have had training in the use of the 
comma, but the analysis shows that they 
failed to apply these rules in transcription. 


UNNECESSARY COMMAS. It is interesting to 
note that a comma was used between words, 
phrases, or clauses of equal rank (973 times), 


‘Op. cit., p. 101. 
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even though a coordinate conjunction was 
used to connect them. “And” between the 
last two of a series of three or more words 
is not included in this group. “Your early 
consideration, and reply are requested,” 
illustrates this error. A comma was used 
to separate a subject from a predicate 332 
times. The complete subject consisted of 
a substantive with a short phrase modifier. 
but the student should not have difficulty 
with such a construction. Equally difficult 
to explain was the use of a comma between 
a noun and its modifier. The comma was 
incorrectly used in this instance 238 times. 
Sometimes the modifier preceded the noun 
and sometimes it followed the noun. The 
most common error resulted from placing 
a comma between a noun and a modifying 
adjective phrase immediately following. 

Commas were used to set off 218 restrict- 
ive clauses. The importance of distinguish- 
ing between restrictive and nonrestrictive 
clauses is seen more clearly through the 
Stormzand and O’Shea reports’ based upon 
the written language of the adults. Re- 
strictive clauses appeared about four times 
as often as did nonrestrictive clauses. An- 
other frequently occurring error is found in 
the phrase, “a small, bronze savings bank.” 
The students were unable to see that “small” 
modifies the phrase and that it is not in the 
same rank as “bronze.”” The error occurred 
34 times. 


HYPHEN OMITTED. Seven hundred and 
thirty-two out of 819 omissions of the hyphen 
were due to a failure to hyphenate compound 
adjectives preceding the noun modified. 
Thirty-three compound numbers, for exam- 
ple, “eighty-four,” and an equal number of 
compound nouns were not hyphenated. 


APOSTROPHE WITH GENITIVE FORM. The 
apostrophe was omitted entirely from the 
gentive form 438 times. The word “‘genitive”’ 
is used in preference to “possessive” be- 
cause the apostrophe is used to indicate 
many relations other than possession. “Ten 
minutes walk’’ and “a dollars worth” are 
common examples of this error. More errors 
were made in indicating possession than in 
other forms, however. 

COMMAS USED FOR OTHER MARKS. The 
comma was used for the period 525 times. 
Two hundred and six of these errors are 
known of as the “comma-splice” error. The 
students used the comma to separate two 
distinct thoughts instead of bringing the 
sentence to an end and beginning a new one. 
A comma was used for a semicolon 87 times. 
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PERIODS USED FOR OTHER MARKS. A period 
was placed at the end of an interrogative 
sentence 219 times. There can be no other 
explanation of this error than that the ques- 
tion mark and the period are near each 
other on the typewriter keyboard and that 
the error may have resulted from improper 
fingering. Careful proofreading should have 
shown the error. 


SEMICOLONS OMITTED. Woolley* requires a 
semicolon before an adverbial clause begin- 
ning with “so” and following the main 
clause in the sentence. This rule is by no 
means universally followed. It is evident 
that the rule was not followed by a great 
many of the students in my class, for the 
semicolon was omitted 191 times before an 
adverbial clause beginning with “‘so.” There 
was no punctuation preceding the clause. 


PERIODS OMITTED. A previous statement 
that the students seemed unable to recognize 
a sentence is further substantiated when it 
was found that two sentences were run to- 
gether without any punctuation mark be- 
tween them 82 times. Three sentences were 
sometimes combined; however, these sen- 
tences were all imperative or declarative. 
The period was omitted after common ab- 
breviations 37 times, indicating carelessness. 

The other errors shown in Table II are of 
little consequence and for lack of space will 
not be discussed. 


Capitalization Errors 


FAILURE TO CAPITALIZE. Table III shows 
that failure to begin proper nouns with 
capital letters accounts for approximately 
one-fourth of the total errors in capitaliza- 
tion. Current usage is often confusing to 
the student in determining the use of a 
small or a capital letter. Recognition was 
given to this fact when checking the papers 
and only those words were marked that 
could not have been called correct under 
any circumstance. Careful observation of 
current usage, together with frequent review 
of the principles of capitalization, offers a 
solution to this problem. 


A direct quotation was begun with a 
small letter 90 times. It is evident that the 
students did not understand or could not 
use the principles correctly outside their 
English classes. Miscellaneous errors ac- 
counted for nearly 5 per cent of the total. 
The errors are too varied in kind to be dis- 
cussed in detail. 


*Edwin C. Woolley, New Handbook of Composition (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1926), 


Adjectives derived from proper names 
were begun with small letters 14 times. In 
10 sentences, the first word began with a 
small letter. Drill work should eliminate 
these errors. 

TABLE III 
Capitalization Errors 














Type of Error Number! Per Cent 

1. Failure to capitalize: 

a. Proper nouns............. 135 25.96 

b. Direct quotations......... 90 17.31 

ce. Miscellaneous............ 25 4.81 

d. Proper adjectives......... 14 2.69 

e. First word of sentence... . 10 1.92 
2. Incorrect use of capitals: 

a. Common nouns........... 150 28.85 

yee 69 13.27 

c. Miscellaneous............ 27 5.19 

NN aiilals a rice maa aecat 520 100.00 











INCORRECT USE OF CAPITALS. The reasons 
for beginning common nouns with capital 
letters are not clear and, as has been ex- 
plained, confusion exists in the student’s 
mind as to whether the word should begin 
with a capital or with a small letter. The 
material used in this study should have been 
the cause of few errors, yet the figures show 
that this error was of greatest frequency. 
Ordinary adjectives were capitalized a great 
many times. In fact, this error resulted in 
more than 13 per cent of the total. There 
seems to be no logical reason for this error, 
but just as hard to explain are the 14 times 
that a capital letter was used to begin some 
word in a sentence other than the first word 
—excluding proper nouns. ‘This error ac- 
counts for more than one-half of the errors 
designated as miscellaneous errors. 

Carelessness is the obvious reason for er- 
rors in capitalization, but a study recently 
reported in the English Journal’ shows that 
errors in capitalization made by a number 
of ninth-grade students resulted in a mis- 
interpretation of the principles. 


General Errors 


INCORRECT DIVISION OF worDs. The most 
common error listed in Table IV is desig- 
nated as “general.”” The incorrect division of 
words accounts for nearly one-half of the 
total number and it is difficult to suggest a 
logical reason for its high frequency. It is 
naturally supposed that students have been 
taught to divide words according to sylla- 
bles. Carelessness is a natural influence, as 
is the infrequent use of the dictionary. The 


p. 183-184, 


S. L. Pressey and Pera Campbell, “The Causes of Children’s Errors in Capitalization,” English Journal, Vol. 2%, No. $ 


(Mareb, 1988), pp. 197-201. 
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conclusion that gross carelessness is respon- 
sible for this error is strengthened when an 
analysis of the data shows that of 801 words, 
56 words were monosyllables. Students 
should be taught to consult the dictionary 
whenever in doubt. 
TABLE IV 
General Errors 














Type of Error Number | Per Cent 

1. Incorrect division of words at 
UR a rn 801 48.11 
2. Incorrect compounding...... $72 22.34 

8. Incorrect division of miscella- 
neous terms at end of line.. 287 17.24 

4. Errors in interpreting short- 
hand outlines............. 84 5.04 

5. Hyphens — miscellaneous er- 
RE a arr ee 57 3.42 
6. Errors in business letters... . . 33 1.98 
7. Errors in writing numbers .. . 25 1.50 
8. Errors in writing amounts. ... 6 37 
Ne caidas eat eee tee 1,665 100.00 











INCORRECT COMPOUNDING. Errors in in- 
correct compounding rank second in fre- 
quency. The most common fault discovered 
was the writing of one word as two, such as 
“mean time.” This error was made 151 
times. The writing of two separate words as 
a compound expression was found 92 times. 
Two separate words were written as one 
solid word 70 times. “Percent” is a good 
example of this error. Forty-eight times one 
solid word was written as a compound word 
with a hyphen. “Book-let” is a common 
example. Eleven times a hyphen was placed 
between a word and a modifier immediately 
preceding it, as “four-weeks.” 

A careful study of the illustrations of the 
different errors leads to the conclusion that 
the writing of one solid word as two words 
is the least excusable error. It can be easily 
understood why a student will write “plate- 
glass’’ instead of writing two separate words, 
for in writing compound adjectives, when 
preceded by words that modify, the hyphen 
is used. Carelessness, however, is responsi- 
ble for errors such as “‘out-standing” and 
“ten-days.” 


INCORRECT DIVISION OF MISCELLANEOUS 
TERMS. Dates were divided at the end of a 
line 193 times. For instance, “May” would 
be at the end of a line and “15” would appear 
at the beginning of the next line. Titles 
were separated from proper names 63 times, 
such as “Dr.” at the end of a line and 
“Green” at the beginning of the next line. 
The abbreviation “No.” was separated 19 
times from the Arabic numerals following 
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it. The incorrect division of terms is clearly 
due to lack of observing rules for correct 
forms. 


ERRORS IN INTERPRETING SHORTHAND OUT- 
Lines. Item 4 in Table [IV demands particu- 
lar attention. “Errors in interpreting short- 
hand outlines” is used for the lack of a better 
designation. The Gregg Shorthand charac- 
ter for the word “‘you” is the same one that 
is used for “your.” “You” was used 59 
times for “‘your,” as in the sentence, “You 
check was received.” “Your” was used for 
“‘you”’ 8 times. Carelessness in proofreading 
largely accounts for the error. There were 
17 other errors in this group. Since the same 
shorthand symbol represents “be,” “but,” 
and “by,” the student often transcribes one 
word for another, noticeable errors resulting. 
The reason for such errors lies in the fact 
that the students are careless in transcrip- 
tion. Training in proofreading should be 
given to all students. 


HYPHENS. The hyphen was used without 
any particular reason 61 times and it was 
not included in the group designated as in- 
correct compounding. Such expressions as 
“500-yards” were found 26 times. These 
expressions could not have been considered 
as compound adjectives, for their position 
in the sentence made this impossible. The 
hyphen was used incorrectly 24 times in 
cardinal numbers, as in ‘“one-thousand.” 
Failure to distinguish clearly between this 
form of expression and such compound 
numbers as “thirty-seven” accounts for this 
error. 


ERRORS IN BUSINESS LETTERS. Of the 37 
errors listed in Item 6, 26 errors were omis- 
sions of the inside address. This is an im- 
portant part of a business letter. 


ERRORS IN WRITING NUMBERS. Practically 
all errors in writing numbers, included in 
Item 7, were due to carelessness. Such errors 
as “‘36,00” for “36,000” were made 8 times. 
“The 7 instant” and “‘36 thousand” occurred 
6 times each. 


ERRORS IN WRITING AMOUNTS. Errors in 
writing amounts are similar to the errors in 
Item 7. The most common error was ““75.00 
dollars.” 


GENERAL SUMMARY. Errors in punctuation 
constituted 78.22 per cent of the aggregate 
number of errors. Errors in the use of the 
comma were most frequent, with the hy- 
phen, the apostrophe, and the period follow- 
ing in the order named. 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Teaching Bookkeeping Sets More Effectively 


by 


P. W. Cutshall 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PROBABLY no one phase of book- 
keeping has been taught with more varia- 
tions and therefore with less uniformity than 
bookkeeping sets. Yet, in this type of work 
there surely must be some methods which 
are superior to others. I do not claim to have 
a monopoly on all the available best methods, 
but out of several years of experience I have 
developed some methods which have lead to 
satisfactory results. After all, the results 
provide the proof as to whether or not the 
methods are effective. 

Bookkeeping sets have long been used as a 
means whereby the principles and me- 
chanics of bookkeeping may be applied. 
Through the use of business papers with the 
set, the pupil receives further knowledge con- 
cerning their structure, use, and effect upon 
the bookkeeping records. At best, it is a 
difficult matter to do the required work on 
sets and to accomplish all the desired results. 
Any plan, therefore, that will aid the pupil 
in receiving full value from the work is 
worthy of consideration. 

The preliminary preparation of the class 
for work ona practice set provides a splendid 
opportunity for the teacher to emphasize 
such topics as the characteristics of the par- 
ticular form of business organization for 
which the ‘books are to be kept, a study of 
the advantages and the disadvantages of 
that form, its legal rights and obligations, 
and other similar material that seems of 
value. Information of this character con- 
tributes to that fund of general information 
which the average citizen will find useful in 
living a better economic and social life. For 
the bookkeeping pupil, such information 
provides a background of material which 
helps him to understand more fully the sig- 
nificance and the effect of certain entries 
peculiar to that type of business organiza- 
tion. If information, of the kind mentioned 
above, has previously been covered by the 
class, a review of that material should be 
sufficient. 

The alert teacher, however, will not lack 
for interesting and appropriate information 
gathered from newspapers, magazines, and 
other sources. For example, when the class 
is studying corporations, the attention of the 
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pupils may be called to a list of recent incor- 
porations, dividend declarations, stock mar- 
ket quotations, a bond prospectus, an actual 
bond with interest coupons attached, a cer- 
tificate of stock, published financial reports, 
and bankruptcy notices. 

It may prove somewhat of a surprise to 
those teachers who have never tried this plan 
to find how much of this material the 
pupils will supply if the suggestion is made 
to them. Furthermore, such material is often 
left with the teacher and, when it is properly 
filed, it will result in a valuable collection of 
interesting and stimulating items which can 
be used in future classes. The commercial 
teacher who shows his pupils that he has an 
understanding of actual business procedures 
as well as a knowledge of textbook facts will 
quickly secure their interest and respect. As 
a result, his teaching will be both easier arid 
of superior quality. 

Another point which should be considered 
in the preliminary preparation is a study of 
the specific business in which the pupil is to 
be employed. This study will include such 
items as the policies, the procedures, and the 
organization of the particular firm. The 
pupil should also have a clear picture of 
what books of original entry he is to use and 
how and why these books are ruled as they 
are. Here is a splendid opportunity to point 
out relationships between policies, proce- 
dures, and the books of entry. For example, 
if the firm seldom grants discounts on sales, 
then there is no need for such a column in 
the cash receipts journal; if all cash received 
is deposited and all cash paid is supported by 
checks, there will be provision for petty cash 
payments; if it is customary to use trade ac- 
ceptances extensively in the particular busi- 
ness, the use of notes receivable and notes 
payable journals will be better understood. 
A preliminary study of the business and the 
books by the teacher should bring to light 
other similar relationships which may be 
used effectively to create the feeling on the 
part of the pupil that he is a part of a real 
business situation. 

Before I ever teach a set, I work it through 
completely, doing the work in the same man- 
ner in which I later expect the pupils to do it. 
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There are quite a number of advantages to 
be derived from this practice. The pupils, 
for example, have more respect for the 
teacher who has done and who can do the 
work they are asked to do. Too frequently 
the pupils refer to a certain teacher as “‘one 
who always has to refer to the key before 
answering a question.” Surely this de- 
pendence upon the key does not create that 
important feeling of confidence and respect 
which the pupils should have toward the 
teacher. Furthermore, the teacher’s set 
serves as a real, live model and provides 
visable proof of how neat and accurate the 
finished product can and should be. This 
example provides an incentive and a goal to 
strive for, and what pupil is there who 
would not take pride in surpassing what the 
teacher did? 

When I work out the set, I keep an ac- 
curate record of the time required to com- 
plete each division of the work. As a result, 
the assignments are not unreasonable and 
they can be made about the same length for 
each day. The pupils are frequently told 
just how much time a certain section or as- 
signment did require and if they better the 
time or approximate it, they are quite in- 
spired. They are made to realize, however, 
that neatness and accuracy are of greater 
importance than speed, and that neglect of 
neatness and accuracy will later count 
against them. 

When the transactions are contained in 
consecutive envelopes, I write on the right 
end of the envelopes the new principles in- 
troduced on that instruction sheet. On the 
left end of the envelopes I write textbook 
references which are assigned to the pupils 
for helpful supplementary work. These 
references then provide a basis for our class 
discussions of principles, methods, and 
business forms. Occasionally, though not 
often, errors or inconsistencies are discovered 
in the set and corrections are made. Even 
the teachers’ key has been found to contain 
errors which can be embarrassing to the 
teacher who relies too much upon it. Cer- 
tainly, the time required by the teacher to 
work out the set is a profitable investment. 

When the pupils are actually ready to be- 
gin work on the set, the start should be one 
that is satisfying to both the pupils and the 
teacher. For this reason I have found it 
profitable to work very closely with the 
class through the first one or two envelopes. 
In order that the class time may be spent 
most profitably, all minor work, such as 
numbering pages and checks, writing in 
account headings and their rulings, and re- 
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cording customer and creditor balances is 
assigned to be done outside the regular class 
period. This assignment permits the class 
period to be used for more valuable discus- 
sions, such as have already been mentioned. 
It also clears up any difficult points which 
may have been discovered when the set was 
first worked. As soon as the set is ““opened”’ 
and ready for current transactions to be re- 
corded, I have all the work for a few days 
done in class under my supervision. At this 
point I often make a rapid audit of the 
general ledger to see that the proper amounts 
are in their correct locations in the accounts. 
Usually they are, but the time is well spent 
in correcting those irregularities which do 
exist. This procedure insures accuracy in 
the beginning and helps to create a feeling of 
confidence on the part of the pupil instead of 
a feeling of helplessness. 

Another simple, yet useful device, which 
can be used in the beginning of the practice 
set is to suggest a more efficient order of 
arranging the various books on the desk top. 
Too often the pupil comes into the room 
with an armload of books which are promptly 
deposited on top of the desk. The remaining 
space on the desk is then utilized for work 
on the set according to each pupil’s own 
ideas. If there is no place in the desk, in desk 
drawers, or in a cabinet for their other books, 
let the pupils put the books on the floor. At 
least have all the desk top free for the books 
in the set. Then sketch on the board a dia- 
gram of a desk top and show a suggested 
location for each of the various books. A 
suitable reason for each position will make 
the pupil more receptive to your suggestions. 
Your experience when working the set should 
enable you to indicate a satisfactory layout. 
Remind the pupils that bookkeeping is an 
efficient method of recording and refers to 
the arrangement of books, the handling of 
papers, and the use of time as well as to the 
actual recording of transactions. Attention 
to this matter for a few days is usually 
sufficient, but, of course, it should be done 
before the pupils have formed incorrect 
habits. 

Just as soon as I feel the pupils can begin 
to “go it alone,” they are given the oppor- 
tunity. Thereafter, each day when the class 
meets, the pupils are first given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about the work as- 
signed at the previous meeting. In spite of 
all precautions, some points may have been 
omitted or misunderstood and this plan 
makes possible a final check-up on the as- 
signment. The plan is sometimes supple- 
mented by a five-minute oral review (in 
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which every pupil has an opportunity to 
respond) on characteristics of accounts, of 
business papers, of special] journals, or what- 
ever seems appropriate. The next day’s work 
is then assigned. After the assignment is 
given, there is a thorough class discussion of 
the transactions, which involves questions on 
business papers, accounts affected, books of 
entry, and the entry itself. Each pupil is 
encouraged to take notes on the discussion 
to help him in his thinking after leaving 
class. The final task of recording, however, 
is an individual matter and the pupil who 
fails to listen and to take notes penalizes 
himself for his neglect. 

During these discussions, many valuable 
bits of information are brought out that 
would otherwise be lost. Here is a splendid 
opportunity to teach actual business prin- 
ciples and practices and business law and 
ethics, to present real forms that are used by 
business firms, and to make the entire en- 
vironment more like business. The teacher 
may also provide stimulating and thought- 
clinching diagrams, sketches, ““T”’ accounts, 
and other suggestions at the board during 
the discussion. In this way, the teacher may 
make more valuable use of the time than he 
would if he were only supervising the making 
of routine entries and keeping order in the 
classroom. 

After the set is well under way, these dis- 
cussions will often be quite short because of 
the routine work contained in the assign- 
ment. I have found the remaining time to be 
especially valuable for auditing work. The 
pupils are informed that a particular book is 
to be audited that day. Since no advance 
notice has been given, I see the work as it 
really is. I call two pupils to my desk to 
start the procession and as rapidly as one 
leaves the next pupil takes his place so that 
no time is lost in waiting. The set I have 
already worked out is the model with which 
I make the comparison for accuracy. Errors 
are noted with an ordinary black lead pencil. 
These marks may later be erased when the 
pupil makes the corrections. The greatest 
value, however, is from the remarks made 
personally to the pupil as the errors are 
marked. This is like “hitting the iron while 
it is hot” and the pupil is in a position to 
profit immediately from the suggestions 
made. A mark is given for the work audited 
and it is based upon accuracy, neatness, and 
progress; that is, whether the pupil is up to 
date in his recording. In many such audits 
I have completed an entire class in one 
period. However, where the audit has run 
over to another day, I seldom find evidence 
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that a pupil has taken advantage of cor- 
rections made on another pupil’s books the 
day before. 

From time to time I require the pupils to 
hand in such items as a deposit, just as they 
would present it at a bank, or perhaps I re- 
quire them to hand in a cash proof or the 
column totals from some journal. These 
items must be graded critically if full value 
is to be gained from the work, for pupils 
have a habit of distinguishing the teachers 
who have work handed in for a casual glance 
from those who criticize the work closely. 
Their work will usually be no better than 
the teacher demands. 

The reports of outgoing papers do not need 
to be graded as closely as the papers them- 
selves. Here is a real opportunity to teach 
the pupils that papers must be acceptable 
for use in business and nothing less should 
be given credit. Frequently I find it neces- 
sary to give grades as low as twenty or thirty 
on the first reports, but seldom does it hap- 
pen a second time and hundreds are not an 
unheard-of grade. Five points are deducted 
for each paper which would not be ac- 
ceptable for sending out and the error is 
noted on the paper and returned to the 
pupil. He is expected to profit from his 
mistakes and he usually does. 

Toward the end of a fiscal period, when it 
is so essential to have every member of the 
class together, I tell the pupils that on a 
certain day in the near future everyone will 
be expected to hand in, at the beginning of 
the class period, the column totals from all 
his journals. As soon as the reports are col- 
lected on that day, I read the correct 
amounts and no reports are accepted after 
the totals are read. Therefore, no report 
means no credit and very few pupils fail to 
hand in their totals. The same policy is 
followed for the Trial Balance and the pupils 
are expected to hand in a Trial Balance 
whether it is in balance or not. By doing 
this, the pupil avoids much wasted time in 
trying to unravel a series of errors which 
often leaves him with a never forgotten 
feeling of despair and a dislike for bookkeep- 
ing. Even after a pupil is informed as to the 
correct totals or balances, he has enough 
punishment to take for his carelessness with- 
out causing him to get hopelessly behind 
because of his personal search for some 
elusive error. This procedure also places 
each pupil in a position where he can profit 
at once by the daily discussions about the 
closing work. It is very unsatisfactory to 
have several pupils trying to find errors 
while the other members of the class are 
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steadily moving ahead on new work. When 
the error searchers are ready to do the closing 
work, the previous class work is of little value 
to them. 

When the adjusting entries are made, too 
many teachers are satisfied to accept the 
figures given in the set as correct and then 
record them in the accounts affected. Much 
more effective and lasting results can be 
obtained if time is used to verify the figures, 
and most of the figures given in a practice 
set can be verified. For example, the accrued 
interest on notes receivable can nearly 
always be verified either from the notes 
themselves or from the record in the note 
book. The pupil is thus required to dis- 
tinguish between notes which have been paid 
or discounted and notes which are unpaid; 
between notes which are interest bearing 
and notes without interest; between notes 
on which there is accrued interest and notes 
on which the interest is prepaid. Further- 
more, the pupil must apply his knowledge of 
mathematics in order to finally verify the 
amount as given. All this is valuable training 
and it adds greatly to a pupil’s understanding 
of the amounts. It is also of definite help 
when the pupil analyzes their effect upon 
the accounts and makes his entries. 

It is usually possible to verify all accrued 
items, prepaid items (except inventories), 
and depreciation reserves. If the adjustment 
data is not based upon the other figures in 
the set, the teacher is surely justified in 
calling the attention of the authors to that 
fact. As soon as the discussion of adjust- 
ments has been thoroughly covered and the 
entries have been made, the pupils should 
be tested in order to determine their ability 
to make the entries for similar data without 
assistance from the teacher. This test may 
reveal a need for reteaching some of the 
material and following the review with an- 
other test. 

The value of a complex system of grading 
practice sets is doubtful. A complex system 
frequently involves too much of the old 
adage of “locking the barn door after the 
horse has been stolen” since errors are 
pointed out after it is too late to profit by 
them. If the teacher has conducted frequent 
audits, as previously suggested, his record of 
grades will give him a much better picture of 
the work done and the progress made than 
can be obtained from a rapid audit of the 
entire set after it has been completed. 

. There is, however, one kind of test which 
can be used effectively at the end of the set. 
This test is often known as an analysis test 
and it is used not so much to determine what 
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facts the pupil remembers as to determine 
his ability to make use of the information 
he has recorded. The questions may be of 
the following kind: 

1. How much credit did we allow C. E. 
Crawford for note No. 72? 

2. How much did we earn during the 
month by paying our invoices promptly? 

3. What was the approximate percentage 
of net profit on sales we earned this month? 

During a test of this nature, the pupil is 
permitted to refer to any of the records he 
has prepared during the work on the set. 
To answer the questions, the pupil must 
first decide where the amount may be found; 
then he usually has to choose the proper 
amount from several which are available. 

Practically all the methods which have 
been described are outcomes of having 
worked the set itself before attempting to 
teach it. From this procedure, the alert 
teacher will discover variations in the 
different sets from which other ideas will be 
derived. These variations can then be used 
effectively to maintain the interest of the 
pupils, to anticipate and to prepare for 
difficulties without having to meet them 
head on, and to visualize opportunities to 
make a more effective presentation of ap- 
plications of the bookkeeping theory. 


Bryant College Commencement 


Through the courtesy of Henry L. Jacobs, 
president of Bryant College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, we have a copy of the August 
6, 1938, issue of The Providence Journal 
which features prominently the college’s 
recent graduation exercises. The graduating 
class consisted of 233 members. Gold med- 
als, silver medals, silver scholarship keys, 
and other awards were given students for 
highest scholastic standing in the various 
departments of the college. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon five men prom- 
inent in the public eye, including United 
States Senator Burke of Nebraska, who was 
the principal speaker at the exercises. 


Following the commencement exercises, 
President Jacobs entertained at a luncheon 
in honor of Senator Burke and other honor- 
ary degree recipients. 


Bryant College is now in its seventy-fifth 
year and maintains the following major 
schools: Business Administration, Secreta- 
rial and Executive Training, and Commer- 
cial Teacher Training. It also conducts a 
Graduate School with courses leading to 
Masters’ degrees. 
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How to Enrich the Study of Industrial 
or Commercial Geography 


Since the appearance 
of my article on this 
topic in the September, 
1937, issue of THE Bat- 
ANCE SHEET, I have re- 
ceived numerous requests 
from teachers from vari- 
ous parts of the United 
States for information as 
to where various ma- 
terials and booklets may 
be obtained. A number of teachers were also 
interested in foreign correspondence and 
wanted to know more about that topic. 

To satisfy these inquiries, I have written 
a second article which may also be of help to 
many other teachers who became interested, 
but who failed to make inquiries. 


FILMS. Silent 16 mm. educational motion 
pictures may be secured from several sources. 
As these films are constantly in demand, 
you should write for a catalogue and make 
your selections, which should be booked in 
advance. If possible, select your films for 
the entire school year and have them booked 
for regular weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly 
shipments. I book my films in June for the 
next school year. In this way I am assured 
of getting, when I want them, certain films 
that are constantly in demand. If you have 
a sound machine, some of these sources will 
furnish sound films also, although at present, 
sound films are not as numerous as the silent 
films. One of the best directories of educa- 
tional films is the October, 1937, issue of 
“The Motion Pictures of the World.” This 
magazine is a nontheatrical film source 
directory covering such subjects as art, 
biography, civics, communication, history, 
industry, literature, nature, religion, science, 
sociology, sport, stenography, teacher-train- 
ing, transportation, accident prevention, 
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P. Gabriel 
Cliffside Park High School 
Cliffside Park, New Jersey 


In this article, Mr. Gabriel an- 
swers many of the questions 
that teachers have asked as a 
result of his previous article 
that appeared in THE BALANCE 
SHEET in September, 1937. 


vocational guidance, ag- 
riculture, grazing, min- 
eral and manufactured 
products, and foreign 
countries. The magazine 
contains the names and 
the addresses of national 
and local distributors. 
You may write for a copy 
of the directory to The 
International Educa- 
tional Pictures, Inc., 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


I have found a number of sources for ob- 
taining films. I have used them and I have 
found them satisfactory. These organiza- 
tions will ship films to almost any part of 
the United States. There is no charge for 
the use of most of these films. The only 
cost is that of transportation, and that ex- 
pense may be cut in half for the return ship- 
ment if the films are shipped by the Railway 
Express Agency. It is imperative that films 
be returned promptly after their use. 


The following are good sources for ob- 
taining films: 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, $47 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 19 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Museum of Natural History, Film Department, 
—* Avenue and 79th Street, New York 
ity 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


Douglas D. Rothaker, 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


Castle Films, R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City 
Schools in New Jersey may obtain films 
from the New Jersey State Museum, Film 
Lending Department, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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SAMPLES OF PRODUCTS. Most large manu- 
facturers will gladly furnish samples of 
products with booklets describing their 
manufacturing processes. Manufacturers’ 
directories will give the names and the ad- 
dresses of companies who provide this serv- 
ice. For the convenience of those teachers 
who are unable to get information, I shall 
list some manufacturers. This list is not 
complete and more names and addresses 
should be added to the list by using the 
directory in some large library. The book, 
“Enriched Teaching of Commercial Subjects 
in the High School” by Woodring and 
Harold, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, is a good source for 
such information. You may also refer to 
the following directories of manufacturers: 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City; 
MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 West 34th Street, 
New York City. Most large libraries have 
these two directories as reference books. 


The following is a list of materials that 
may be secured free of charge: 


MINERALS 


1. An excellent free collection of minerals may be 
secured from the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., if the request is 
endorsed by a congressional representative or 
by a senator. 

. Aluminum Ore—American Bauxite Company, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
. Zine Ore—Eagle Picher Lead Company, 134 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

. Limestone—American Lime and Stone Com- 

pany, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 

. Asbestos—Keasbey and Mattison Company, 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
. Oil—Petroleum products—Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 
Oil samples—Sinclair Oil Company, 
45 Nassau Street, New York City 
Oil exhibit—Quaker State Oil Com- 
pany, Oil City, Pennsylvania 
7. Cement—Atlas Portland Cement Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
8. Salt—Diamond Salt Company, St. Clair, 
Michigan 


ee | 


Cane SuGar 
1. American Sugar Refining Company, 117 Wall 
Street, New York City 
2. National Sugar Refinery, Edgewater, New 
Jersey 
CorFFEE 
Sanka Coffee Corporation, 220 East 39th Street, 
New York City 
Cocoa 
Hershey Chocolate Company, Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania 
CEREALS 
1. Wheat—Russell-Miller Milling Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 
?. Wheat—Hecker Milling Company, 40 Corlears 
Street, New York City 
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$. Corn—Corn Products Company, Edgewater, 
New Jersey 


Corton 


1. Southern Pacific Line, Lake Charles, Louisiana 
2. Dexter Yarn Company, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island 
Woo. 


1. Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire 

2. L. C. Chase and Company, 89 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SILK 


1. Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Indiana 
2. Williams Skinner and Sons, 305 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 
3. Silk Association of America, 468 FourthAvenue 
New York City 
Fur 
E. Albrecht and Son, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Cork 


Chicago Cork Works, South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
RUBBER 


1. The General Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 

2. American Hard Rubber Company, 11 Mercer 
Street, New York City 

3. U. S. Rubber Company, Educational Depart- 
ment, 1790 Broadway, New York City 

4. Firestone Tire Company, Akron, Ohio 

5. B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


LUMBER 


1. National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C. (Loaned free) 

2. Southern Pacific Lines, Lake Charles, Louisiana 
(Bamboo) 


Manuracturinc Processes—from raw materials 
to finished product 
1. Glue—Russia Cement Company, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts 
2. Paper—Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 
Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
3. Shears—The Clauss Shear Company, Fremont, 


Ohio 

4. Ink—Carter Ink Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

5. Buttons—Iroquois Pearl Button Company, 
Prairie Du Chien, Wisconsin 

6. Brush—Northridge Brush Company, Freeport, 
Illinois 

7. Paint—Benjamin Moore and Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

8. Rugs—Kimlark Rug Company, Neenah, Wis- 
consin 

9. Toothpaste—Pepsodent Company, Chicago, 
Tllinois ° 


10. Pencils—American Lead Pencil Company, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 
11. Hosiery—Allen-A Company, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin 
I have listed some of the free exhibits that 
may be secured. There are a great many 
other exhibits that may be had by,paying 
small sums and, in some cases, larger. sums. 
The charge, of course, depends upon the ex- 
tent of the exhibit. 
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There are so many free booklets issued by 
various firms that I shall list only a few of 
the sources. Some of these booklets are in- 
terestingly written and explain the process 
of making or preparing their product from 
start to finish with enough pictures to make 
the booklet vivid and more understandable. 
It is sometimes possible to secure enough 
copies of a booklet to give one to each mem- 
ber of the class. When it is not possible to 
obtain so many copies, a copy of the booklet 
should be given to one of the pupils so that 
he can give a report on the processes in the 
manufacturing of the product to the class. 
One copy of each booklet should be filed for 
future use and as a reference. The copy may 
be placed in the school library for the use of 
other pupils in the school as well as for the 
use of commercial geography pupils. 

The following is a list of sources from 
which free booklets may be obtained: 


1. Leather—American Leather Producers, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City 


2. Tea—Chase and Sanborn, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

$3. Meat Packing—Swift and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 


4. Wheat to Flour—Washburn-Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
5. Coffee—Hill Brothers, Beach and Washington 
Streets, New York City 
6. Cheese—Kraft Cheese Company, 
Illinois 
7. Evaporated Milk—Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
8. Steel—U. S. Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway, 
New York City 
9. Chocolate—Walter Baker and Company, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts 
10. Oranges and Lemons—California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Los Angeles, California 
11. Dates—Hill Brothers, Beach and Washington 
Streets, New York City 
12. Bananas—United Fruit Company, 
Massachusetts 
18. Matches—Diamond Match Company, 30 
Church Street, New York City 
14. Glass—Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
15. Newspapers—New York Times, New York City 
16. Paper Making—Whiting Paper Company, 14th 
Street and 7th Avenue, New York City 
17. Sugar—American Sugar Refining Company, 117 
Wall Street, New York City 
18. Copper—Copper Research Association, 25 
Broadway, New York City 
19. Silk—Cheney Brothers, Educational Depart- 
ment, 181 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Chicago, 


Boston, 


20. Marble—Georgia Marble Company, Tate, 
Georgia 

21. aes ~ gaan Rubber Company, Akron, 
hio 

22. Rice—Southern Pacific Lines, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


23. Linen—Barbour Products Company, 96 Frank- 
lin Street, New York City 
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4. Cork—Armstrong Cork Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


25. Pottery—Lenox Pottery Company, Trenton, 
New Jersey 


26. Rope—Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


27. National Parks—U. S. National Park Bureau, 
Washington, D 


28. Alaska—Alaskan Railroad, Anchorage, Alaska 


29. Africa—South African Government Bureau, 11 
Broadway, New York City 


30. Maps of different states—U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 

One excellent and authentic source of in- 
formation ‘to commercial geography pupils 
is the “Geographic News Bulletin,” which is 
issued every week by the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington, D. C. The 
society charges twenty-five cents for the 
school year for this service. At this rate, 
the bulletin costs less than a cent a copy, for 
it is issued for thirty weeks. The bulletin 
contains exquisite pictures and covers world 
topics. It makes the pupil become more 
interested in commercial geography and in 
important world events. No pupil can 
afford to be without this valuable weekly 
magazinette since the cost is so low. Write 
for free sample copies and use them to secure 
subscriptions from your pupils. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. Many teachers 
have written to me about foreign corre- 
spondence. This practice is fascinating to 
the pupils. Names and addresses may be 
secured from the following sources: Student 
Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minnesota (three 
names and addresses for twenty-five cents); 
International Friendship League, Miss Edna 
R. MacDonough, Secretary, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Domestic correspondence, which also in- 
terests pupils, is secured by sending the 
names and addresses of our pupils to high 
school commercial departments in localities 
in which our pupils are particularly in- 
terested. At times, we merely ask these high 
schools for names and addresses of pupils 
who wish to correspond and, upon receipt of 
these names, we distribute them to our 
pupils. In distributing these names and 
addresses, we adhere to one rule without 
exception. That is, the girls get girls’ names, 
and the boys get boys’ names. If these 
letters, whether domestic or foreign, are of 
interest, they are read in class if the pupils 
who receive the letters wish to do so. 


I hope I have answered most of the things 
on which teachers wanted additional infor- 
mation. For other details, I shall be glad to 
answer personally any letters that I receive. 
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Annual Meeting of Christian Brothers 


On August 14, the annual meeting of the 
Commercial Teachers of the St. Louis Prov- 
ince of the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
was held. St. Mary’s College, Winona, Min- 
nesota, was the scene of the active group 
meeting at which was discussed the advance 
in commercial education and the means to 
improve the instruction in the schools run 
by the Christian Brothers in the Mississippi 
Valley. These annual meetings have been 
held since the early history of the Brothers 
in this part of the country, and they have 
always been supported by the foremost edu- 
cators among the Brothers. 


The meeting this year was particularly 
interesting and important. Membership of 
the Commercial Club of Christian Brothers 
has been gradually advancing, and courses 
and degrees leading to more efficient work 
in the schools has intensified interest in this 
field. 

Brother Joel Paulian of St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, was chairman of 
the 1938 assembly. Brother Joel reviewed 
the work done during the past year in the 
typewriting classes throughout the Province 
and presented specimen pages of work done 
in the various stages of advancement by 
students of typing. He also made a com- 
parative study of the work done in the 
fifteen schools under the jurisdiction of 
Brother L. Jerome, St. Louis Provincial. 
Brother Henry Edmund, inspector of the 
Brothers’ schools, presented statistics on the 
typing tests he conducted during the past 
term of school. 

Brother John Michael of De LaSalle High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, and Brother Jovian 
Alfred of St. George High School, Evanston, 
Illinois, headed the committee on program 
and discussions. These men also head the 
summer school in business and secretarial 
courses that is conducted annually at St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. 

The thirty members of the Commercial 
Club were enthusiastic over the material 
presented by the speakers and leaders of 
the discussions during the three-hour session. 
Practically all phases of the economics and 
business field in relation to high school cur- 
ricula were discussed in open forum after 
each paper was read. Since accounting was 
on the scheduled programs of the two pre- 
vious years, no particular phase of business 
accounting was studied this year. 


The program was as follows: 
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Report on secretarial instruction during the 1937-38 
term by Brother Joel Paulian, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


“Commercial Geography: Content, Procedure, Util- 
ity for All” by Brother H. Norbert, De LaSalle 
High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“Business English: Content, Methods, Aims” by 
Brother J. Matthew, De LaSalle High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


“National Commercial Teachers Federation” by 
Brother Luke Clement, Cretin High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


“Functional Shorthand: Discussion and Demonstra- 
tion” by Brother James Luke, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Business Practice: Place in the Curricula; Teacher 
Research and Advance; Procedures” by Brother 
H. Theodore, St. Patrick’s Academy, Chicago, 
Illinois 


“Business Practice and Allied Courses’ by Brother 
Luke Constantius, De LaSalle High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 


“Typewriting Efficiency: Methods and Demonstra- 
tion” by Brother Luke Philip, C. B. C., Memphis, 
Tennesee 


“Commercial Publications Aid Teacher and Student”’ 
by Brother H. Basil, director of D. L. S., Chicago, 
Illinois 

A commercial textbook display was held 
under the direction of Brother Kiaran 
Wilfred, formerly of Christian Brothers 
College High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Brother Eugene of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
discussed the old and new methods of Gregg 
shorthand. 

Fitting tribute was paid to the late Brother 
Harold Andrew, dean of the provincial com- 
mercial teachers, who passed away at Cretin 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, during 
the past year. He had served in the com- 
mercial classes of the Twin Cities schools for 
many years. 

Tue BaLaANcE SHEET was cited as one of 
the most helpful publications in the field of 
commercial instruction. One remark might 
be recalled here: “If not every issue, then 
every second issue contains something in 
each teacher’s particular subject, as is 
evidenced by the wide range of commercial 
papers gleaned by the editor of Tor Bat- 
ANCE SHEET.”” The “personal tone” of the 
magazine had the greatest appeal. 


The 1938 session closed with complimen- 
tary remarks by Brother Louis Andrew of 
Cathedral High School, Duluth, Minnesota, 
and the formal dismissal by the chairman. 
(Submitted by Brother L. Austin, secretary 
of the Commercial Club of Christian Broth- 
ers, Christian Brothers High School, St. 
Joseph, Missouri.) 
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University of Denver Faculty 


The News Letter of the University of 
Denver has announced several new appoint- 
ments. 

Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, professor of eco- 
nomics, who has been on a leave of absence, 
has returned to the University and has 
been appointed director of the newly created 
Department of Government Management. 

Dr. ElRoy Nelson, formerly director of 
the School of Business Administration, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, has 
been appointed director of graduate study 
and professor of economics. 

Wayne Shroyer, instructor of accounting, 
has been appointed director of the evening 
school division of the School of Commerce. 

Dr. B. A. May, formerly a member of the 
faculty, who has been teaching at Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, is returning 
to the faculty as associate professor of 
economics. 


Progress in New Orleans 


The following comment is taken from the 
August 12, 1938, issue of The Progress, a 
state newspaper of Louisiana. It appeared 
under a heading entitled, “Public School 


System in New Orleans Improved During 
Last Two Years”’: 


The Maybin School for Graduates apparently 
fills a great need. It has grown from an enrollment 
of 337 pupils in 1936 to 653 in 1938. This phenom- 
enal growth necessitates the opening of an annex in 
the Zachary Taylor Building on Erato Street near 
Baronne, to take care of the overflow. Miss Ray 
Abrams, principal and founder of the Maybin 
School, will also serve as principal of the annex. 
The Maybin School takes academic graduates of 
the high schools and fits them in a year’s work for 
jobs in the commercial and industrial world. The 
upward trend of placement of these graduates is 
one of the encouraging signs of the times in New 
Orleans. 

The public schools of New Orleans are on the up- 
grade, thanks to an administration that is education 
conscious. Progress is noted in every division of the 
system. 








Rider College Expands 


Rider College of Trenton, New Jersey, 
has been engaged in a steady program of 
expansion and development of the campus. 
The building program will involve an ex- 
penditure of approximately $300,000. 

Last spring, the college opened a $40,000 
addition to the library. This addition con- 
tains a new science laboratory, reading 
rooms, additional library space, an office for 
the dean of the School of Education, an 
office for the dean of the School of Business 


Administration, and several lecture rooms. 

In September, the Demonstration School 
building was opened and the athletic field 
was completed. The Demonstration School 
contains thirty classrooms. 

A new gymnasium is also being built. It 
will have swimming pools, basketball courts, 
an indoor track, office space, and club facili- 
ties. The accompanying illustration shows 
the details of the campus when the program 
of expansion is completed. 





























New Campus of Rider College 
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The sixth annual International Commer- 


cial Schools Contest was held in Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on June 21 and 
22. W. C. Maxwell of Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, acted as contest manager. 

John Hay High School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
made an outstanding record. That school 
won the first grand prize for Division 1. 

The first grand prize for Division 2 was 
won by Wilcox College of Commerce, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The first grand prize for Division 3 was 
won by the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The following were the first three winners 
in the professional typing event: 


Contestant City and State Rate per Minute 
Norman Saksvig Chicago, Illinois 119 
Richard Myers Spokane, Washington 110 
Edna Rubin Duluth, Washington 88 

The following were the first three winners 
in the amateur open event in typing: 


Contestant City and State Rate per Minute 


Ben Posner Tucson, Arizona 122 
Richard Myers Spokane, Washington 112 
Pauline Schlesinger Chicago, Ilinois 106 


International Commercial Schools Contest 





The following were the first three winners 
in the special dictating machine event: 


Contestant City and State Rate per Minute 
Lenore Fenton Seattle, Washington 98 
Evelyn Smith Detroit, Michigan 88 
Everett A. Gibbs Chicago, Illinois 81 


The following is a summary of the first- 
place winners, as submitted by W. C. Max- 
well, contest manager: 


70 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Elizabeth Soderstrom, Lew 
Wallace High School, Gary, Indiana 

100 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Eleanor Fulton, Henager 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

100 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Dorothy Garrison, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

120 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class C 
(Open)—Phyllis Abersold, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

130 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class 
C (Open)—Ruthie Solomon, ‘Peoria Institute of 
Business, Peoria, Illinois 

100°Word Rate Shorthand (University) Class C 
(Open)—Peggy McCoun, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana 





Winners from John Hay High School 
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Typewriting (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Se- 
mesters)—Floyd Swink, York High School, Elm- 


hurst, Illinois 


Typewriting (Business College) Class A (Novice 2 
Semesters)—Dorothy Herrick, Lake College of 
Commerce, Waukegan, Illinois 


Typewriting (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Alice Bremmer, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 


Typewriting (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)—Evelyn Kazmer, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Typewriting (Business College) Class B (Amateur 
2 Years)—Bette Cobb, Kewanee Business College, 
Kewanee, Illinois 


Typewriting (University) Class B (Amateur 4 Se- 
mesters)—Beth Mayo, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 


Typewriting (High School) Class C (Open)—Helen 
Hanson, Lihi High School, Lihi, Utah 


Typewriting (Business College) Class C (Open)— 
Leslie Robison, Henager Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Typewriting (University) Class C (Open)—Beth 
Mayo, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Machine Calculation (High School) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)—Cecilia Eidam, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Machine Calculation (Business College) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Jean Vajner, Wilcox Col- 
lege of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Charles Mayr, 
Kelvyn Park High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Dictating Machine Transcription (Business College) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Mary Biddle, 
Wilcox College of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Elsie Choura, Morton 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 


Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) 
Class C (Open)—Stella Pajunas, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dictating Machine Transcription (Business College) 
Class C (Open)—Evelyn Parks, Wilcox College of 


Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 








Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class 
C (Open)—Jane Perkins, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington 


Bookkeeping (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Se- 
mesters)—Reno Testolin, Proviso High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 


Bookkeeping (Business College) Class A (Novice 2 
Semesters)—Robert Wood, Wilcox College of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bookkeeping (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Chalmer Dunn, Central Normal Univer- 
sity, Danville, Indiana 

Bookkeeping (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)—Frank Sulkey, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bookkeeping (Business College) Class B (Amateur 
4 Semesters)—Joseph Brost, Wilcox College of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Changes at Greensboro and Morehead 


Ross Anderson, who was formerly on the 
faculty at the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is now in charge of the 
commercial teacher-training program in 
Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head, Kentucky. 


Vance Littlejohn, formerly of Jeannette 
High School, Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has 
taken the place of Mr. Anderson at Greens- 
boro. Mr. Littlejohn will teach in the col- 
lege and will serve as critic teacher in Greens- 


boro High School. 


Analysis of Errors in Transcription 
Ellenore K. Robbins of Chico High School, 


Chico, California, has submitted an analysis 
of errors that occurred in her classes during 
one week of work in transcription. Her tab- 
ulation of the work is as follows: 











KIND NUMBER 
NI A TIE isis 056 5s brea dew ceee 105 
eS” er ee 85 
Errors in Punctuation: 
Se 
Quotation Marks................. 5 
aimee ooo. 6:4 a Paine 8 
OO a ye eee 7 
EES rrr 
nH ar ee ere era iare 14 
ee, 2 
Exclamation Mark................ 1 216 
Ne FI os ree sais wwe wkeniew ene 30 
Errors in Shorthand Transcription......... 61 








These errors were taken from a total 
number of ninety-four letters that. were 
transcribed. Miss Robbins reports that she 
was aware for many months that advanced 
students were making more errors in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and English than in short- 
hand and typing, but she did not have proof 
until she made her own check-up. In check- 
ing the typing errors, no record was made of 
the poor margins, incorrect placement, or 
faulty touch. Only typographical errors 
and erasures were included. 


This study proves that transcription is 
more than the writing of shorthand. It 
shows the definite need of teaching grammar 
and punctuation. 
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from One Teachg | 


"A friend of mine has been usig 2( 
WRITING for two years and }& b 
results with it. Upon her advicg] a 
I am taking this opportunity toll » 
the best results with ‘20TH CTU 
been able to obtain with any teifoo! 
results with greater ease.” 


.. NOW USED IN MORE 












20" CENTURY TYPEWR 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is still sweeping the country. 
The adoption record has exceeded our fondest hopes and our 
most optimistic predictions. 





We cannot claim full credit for selling the book to more than 
11,000 schools using it. In many cases the book sold itself with 
little or no effort on our part. Numerous adoptions have been 
traced to the fact that one teacher has used the book and has 
recommended it to another. The process has multiplied many 
times. Our best salesmen are therefore teachers who are 
using the book in their classes. Just ask one of these teachers 
what results can be obtained from ‘20TH CENTURY.” You will 


get an enthusiastic response. 
s 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas ar 



































ha to Another 


usigy 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
1d fs been getting splendid 
viol] adopted it last fall and 
7 togll you that I am getting 
| CHTURY’ that I have ever 
7 tegook. I am getting better 


E BAN 11,000 SCHOOLS 





RTING 





RE IS WHAT THEY SAY: 


‘I like the introduction of punctuation, 
grammar, syllabication, and other features 
in the technique studies.” 


"20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING provides 
onstant repetition of every letter of the 
alphabet."’ 


‘The constructive thought content makes 
many students feel above the juvenile age.” 


“Why did not someone think of the memorized 
drills before? They develop greater typing 
speed, a greater reading span, and better 
memory.” 


‘l especially like the well-organized lessons.’’ 


‘There is plenty of material for long periods 
and to take care of better students.”’ 








Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1938 











Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
American Accounting Association................... Detroit, Mich........... December 28-30 
American Association of Commercial Colleges. ....... ER sao Sateatoene December 27 
American Vocational Association...... prcccceee cesses 2 ere November 30-December 3 
Arizona Business Educators Association............. as ohn ee nGeea November 11-12 
Arizona Education Association..................... Rs ons ese b end sae November 11-12 
Arkansas Education Association.................... See November 4-5 
Arkansas VaJley Commercial Teachers Association.... | Wichita, Kans........... October 8 
Business Educators’ Association (Rochester)......... Rochester...............] October 28 
California Teachers Association— 
ES Ses Si ere cr na is 60 060d oie September 12 
SS Pe ee eee = a ds ona save a November 21-23 
ne” Sean nag tet rh te 0 |. Merced. . November 21-22 
Fresno... November 21-22 
Hanford Jo November 21-22 
is oa, 5 a November 21-22 
Bakersfield....... . November 21-23 
Bay I sali alca <a ud va: A RY ae We ee ee CE ee os a due avd November 28 
San Francisco........... November 23 
Colorado Education Association............. ee October 27-29 
ES eee October 27-29 


Commercial Education Association of New York 


Connecticut State Teachers Association........... 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association. . . 
Delaware State Education Association... ... 


Georgia Education Association— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
District No. 3 
District No. 4..... 

District No. 6..... 

7 
8 
9 


District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
TN oi. ei duck git a o> aimee PRRIOEE 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of 
Oe I EER oe 5 snk 5 00 8 ois s when's bale 


Idaho Education Association— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
District No. 3.... 

District No. 4... 

5 
6 
7 


District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


Illinois High School Conference............. 
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New York City......... 


Martford......... 
Bridgeport........ 
New Haven...... 


SN olen A. 3a Sees tee 


Er ane esp 


Dineen... ...... 0.05 
Bainbridge.............. 
DE, oc cee us eases 
Greenville.............. 
BME, vino cccccancees 
ES A eT 
SETAE TT 
Gainesville............. 
miems............ 


Atlantic City......... 


Coeur d’Alene........... 
IIE, 5 o0:cciss cc ecacs 
SS or 
| 
Pocatello............ 


Urbana....... 





October 27-29 
November 19 
October 29 


October 29 
October 29 


November 10-11 


November 10-11 


November 2 
October 26 
October 28 
October 24 
October 31 
October 17 
November 4 
October 21 
October 19 


November 12 


October 7 
October 6-7 
October 28-29 
October 28-29 
October 13-14 
October ‘13-14 


September 29-30 
November 25-26 


November 4-5 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Illinois Education Association— 
Es db Gadadds > sci cadscees wchad dom Galesburg. . ........| October 6-7 
Ee A rs er Charleston.............. October 7 
TI own 8 55 5 5.0 0.0 0 0.0i0-84.5 010 ae i d-6.5:5,0;4:01 0,014.09 yp October 13-14 
an ies io hem nce pee Co ae eet Rey re er October 13-14 
NS Rind niite-od) sb 5.5 6.04 oes needle gaeuna Urbana October 14 
i erh.c scars anv renee naeadaece ss sun SO errs October 14 
6 ds ik acy a- 0d kind ed we ga Glen Ellyn..............| October 17 
EE ee Oe ree | ee ee oe i 00.602005000s006s 0) Ce ae 
I 5c Sco anche Sin eee Sin ae Sie SN errr October 28 
IS ied iin 255 6 via skew cabana” Cicero and Evanston..... October 31 
OS ae een rr ret ae December 28-30 
Indiana State Teachers Association— 
EE I inlets ie 5 55.0500 5.040400 h wtnemed East Chicago............| October 27-28 
REE Sey oar eemee 1 eR ee eee October 27-28 
I 2k apa o aise wren Sigua ios wik-wis tenis di porb arene Fort Wayne.............| October 27-28 
I 70.0:0:0 6510'5:3 3s 15.0,0,0.5.0.0,9,0 Red EN alec Ee oe isle ds kewl October 27-28 
RISERS SE Sete ae ee eRe Evansville............. October 27-28 
tag has Cane SANG Nahe thacunetae een Indianapolis......... October 27-28 
Indiana Vocational Association..................... Indianapolis.............| October 27 
Iowa State Teachers Association— 
EE reer er Creston. . .........| September 24 
0 St a rEg Cedar Rapids. Pease selacaees September 29-30 
5 Sich sucaia there ok dant died rd ee Ottumwa.......... September 30 
ES ee er ee ee Council Bluffs... . October 13-14 
ks abs Sad dk napia esd ericnnin ee SOE ee October 13-14 
| SE a ae ee, eae ee eee November 3-5 
Kansas State Teachers Association.................. Topeka.................| November 4-5 
Kansas City.............| November 4-5 
| RR ere November 4-5 
Hays.. November 4-5 
Garden City. Beara aicen'h November 4-5 
Hutchinson............. November 4-5 
i. ee ..| November 4-5 
ere November 4-5 


Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Association........ | Los Angeles.......... November 5 


Minnesota Education Association....... 





Louisiana Teachers’ Association.................... Baton Rouge............| November 17-19 
Maine Teachers Association........................ eae October 27-28 
Maryland State Teachers Association................ | Baltimore............... October 28-29 
Michigan Education Association— 
RS Oe: eee ee oe Ee ree October 27-29 
OO ES rr rere re ee eee Saginaw .... October 13-14 
OS Ee en ern s Lansing. . October 13-14 


1 
2 
8 
os Stan grea din Sh arb erate 
District No. 5....... 

6 

7 

8 


District No. 6 
District No. 
District No. 


Missouri Association of Secondary Schoo! Principals. . 


Missouri State Teachers Association— 


Northeastern................ 





Grand Rapids. zs ae 


Traverse City. 
Detroit....... 
Escanaba... . 
Kalamazoo.... 


Minneapolis. .. . 


Columbia... . 


Kirksville. ..... 








October 27-28 
October 6-7 
October 20-21 
October 6-7 
October 20-21 


October 27-29 


September 30—October 1 


October 13-14 


NN 88 dank. bo Odea Aen 6's h 006heaaee Warrensburg... .... October 13-14 

NE 2 oe ee ee Maryville.......... October 13-14 

ES eee Springfield. . ne October 19-21 

iti S08 bai sn abeewaw asda tome Cape Girardeau... October 20-21 

INN disiidh dad wc wsn daw we undaneie Rolla. . October 20-21 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Montana Education Association— 
MII, Fo 02055 6 oc aioe os xowncdaraces se eeuee Great Falls.............. October 27-29 
nih satcli tal eowertieceuceensdh seh tad Kalispell................] October 27-29 
og 1 he a ee mE REAR ers October 27-29 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


i 


National Council of Geography Teachers 


National Council for the Social Studies.............. 
National Education Association— 
American Association of School Administrators. . 


Nebraska State Teachers Association— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 
I 5 gk 8s oie Wa erat ied a aig was ai 
District No. 4 
District No. 5 
District No. 6 


COC COSC S ECE T ESE SE EEC EE EES OE SE OOS 


COC CC CSOs OSE CECE HOLES EOS E SE OE SES 


New England Association of Schoo! Superintendents. . 


New England Business College Association.......... 
New England High School Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association.......... 


New Jersey State Teachers Association 


New Mexico Educational Association 


pe Island 
Southern 
Eastern 


North Carolina Education Association— 
Western 


South Piedmont..... 
Southeastern... ... 
Northeastern..... 


North Dakota Education Association— 
Northeastern. . 
Southwestern........ 
ane SE 


Ohio Education Association— 
Southeastern...... 
I i ins des d6 3-0 
Southwestern........ 
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SS | eee 


Cleveland, Ohio......... 
Chicago, HIL............. 
Cambridge, Mass........ 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 


Cleveland, Ohio......... 


OS ere 


Omaha........ 


North Platte... .. 
McCook....... 
Chadron....... 


meme. ...... 
Boston, Mass............ 


Boston, Mass....... 


| ee 
Ses 
Miiemtas CRY. 2.0.0.0 0 25s 
Roswell. ........ 


RN 2. 0c ad di'a so, ecbse cor 
NIL, 5.05:0505.0'00:000 
IIR 65,4:0:6:4-4 a8 a0 
rey 
I cen dear kcal 
crt eter dyna sre sae oe 
Rochester. . pce arate 
New York k City. pdad bee 
Buffalo. . 


er eee 
Greensboro............. 
GID. 65s cccsccacs 
Wilmington.......... 
Greenville. .... beat 


Devils Lake............. 


IN a iickis os crs 8 oe 
SS See 








December 26 


February 25, 1939 
December 27-30 
December 27-28 
November 25-26 


February 25—March 2, 1939 


October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 


October 18-21 
November 17-18 


November 25-26 


November 19 
October 20-21 
November 10-12 


October 26-29 


September 30 
October 7 
October 7-8 
October 20-21 
October 20-21 
October 21 
October 27-28 
October 28 
October 28-29 


October 14-15 
October 21 
October 28-29 
November 11-12 
November 18-19 


October 13-14 
October 13-14 
October 26-28 


October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 28-29 
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Name of Association 





Place 








Oklahoma Education Association— 
Northwestern................. 
WII 3S ois oly Wasik & oe oe ave 


Southeastern.................. 
PI bic cardia diek exo 


Oregon State Teachers Association... 


DS Se ee ee 


Education Congress............ 
Secondary Education Conference 
WG s3.6b.x5ke ds exsleteesases 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


Tennessee Education Association— 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Utah Education Association........ 
Vermont State Teachers Association. 


Virginia Education Association... ... 
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Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 


South Dakota Education Association. 


Southern Business Education Association 


Washington Education Association. .. 


er a ee es 


Southwestern.................ccceeccccceceeee 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 


Southern California Commercial Teachers Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


Association..... 





UN sis 6 onde 6 oS 


Harrisburg....:.....0+.. 


es ree 
SS ee 
re 
Harrisburg.............. 
Harrisburg.............. 


Los Angeles, Calif........ 
Windsor, Canada........ 


PUT i i200 5 5 an 
ae re 
Atlanta, Ga... 

Los Angeles... . 

Demet, Teass............ 
Chattanooga............ 
A eer 
Nashville....... 
Memphis..... 

SR si diursickuscatwan 
Pittsbu, Pa... .....06% 
Salt Lake City.......... 
ee ee 


Richmond. 


MN 582i 525 0 dae 
US | eee 


Seattle. ... 





Date of Meeting 








October 28-29 
November 3-4 
November 4-5 
December 27-29 


October 13-15 
October 13-15 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-29 
October 27-29 
November 3-5 
November 3-5 
February 9-11, 1939 


December 28-30 
December 27-29 


October 6-7 
October 13-15 
October 20-21 
October 21 
October 21-22 
October 28-29 
October 4-6 
October 28-29 
December 27-29 


October 14-16 
November 18-19 


October 27-28 
November 20-23 
November 24-26 
November 5 


November 25-26 


October 21-22 
October 27-29 
October 27-29 
November 3-5 


November 24-26 
October 7-8 
October 13-15 
October 13-15 


November 22-25 


October 17-18 
October 17-18 
October 20-21 
October 20-21 
October 24-25 
October 24-25 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 

West Virginia State Education Association .......... RINK. 60c.ciceveeses October 26-28 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers Association | Seattle................. October 28 
Wisconsin Teachers Association— 

aie tga calla dinates Alling apart are ae Pt SERN ara as September 30 

en SA ee Serer October 6-7 

MN S78 sR IS. 05.0.5 5 ods carn bene ed ane NE tis sh, ciaiwis tenia October 6~7 

I MUSE E sci wecadennsswegeaewt ede cen se anaed October 7 

CD Adal) cake paaacenaeer ese oa ee October 13-14 

Gs SS MUR LS side es enadecdeede aver’ La Crosse...............] October 13-14 

I RRR OS pe Madison................] February 10-11, 1939 

Ds ponte NOUS le Sia ns sage oan 5 Oe oa Milwaukee..............} November 3-5 
Wyoming Education Association.................... | Rawlins................ October 20-22 








Tri-State Convention 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association will hold its fall meeting in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October 7 and 8. The reception 
and a dance will be held on Friday night. 
This program is in charge of a committee 
headed by Forrest Henderson of Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Mary Unikel of Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; first vice 
president, Robert L. Fawcett, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
second vice president, George C. Stover, 
Senior High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Laila Kilchenstein, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; treas- 
urer, Russell P. Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Owen C. Lewis of South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is in 
charge of the Saturday luncheon. The after- 
noon will be devoted to a discussion of sec- 
retarial training under the leadership of 
Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and R. F. Webb, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
sectional programs as follows: social-busi- 
ness, merchandising—clerical practice, arith- 
metic—business training—bookkeeping, and 
private schools. Each sectional program 
will be divided into two parts, the first part 
running from 10:00 a. m. to 11:00 a. m., and 
the second part running from 11:00 a. m. 
until noon. 


Balayze Sheet 





Queens-Chicora College 


The Queens-Chicora College of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has established a four-year 
training course for commercial teachers. 

Mary H. Inglis is head of the department. 
She is assisted by Thelma Edwards, formerly 
of Bogue Chitto, Mississippi. 

Miss Inglis obtained her B. A. and M. A. 
degrees from the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. She has attended summer 
sessions at Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and the 
University of California. She has taught in 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and has served as head of the 
commercial department of the Charlotte 
Technical High School. 


e * . 
Vermont Meeting 
The Vermont Commercial Conference will 


be held in the Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Vermont, on Friday, October 14. 
The chairman will be Rachel Clapp of Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Ver- 
mont. 

Professor Hamden L. Forkner of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will speak in the morning 
on the topic, “A Program of Business Edu- 
cation That Will Function in the Small 
High School.” 

Two speakers will appear on the afternoon 
program. Professor Chester Terrill of State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York, will 
speak on “Vitalizing the Teaching of Junior 
Business Training.” Helen Reynolds of 
New York University, New York City, will 
speak on “How Do the Objectives of Per- 
sonal-Use Typewriting Affect the Teaching 
of Vocational Typewriting?” 
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For a course that is more 
than business arithmetic... 





CURRY and RICE’S 
Third Edition 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 











BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is divided into logical instructional units. 
Each unit contains drill problems, problems of application, and 
problems involving business practice. Special chapters are included 
on ‘‘Problems of a Merchant,’ ‘Problems of a Manufacturer,’’ and 
“Problems of a Farmer.’’ The student sees arithmetic in action. 
Even the most simple problems are applied to business situations. 


You may obtain a long or a short volume, with a manual and a key. 
W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Past Presidents of Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
At the spring convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


there were five 


ast presidents in attendance. Those five past presidents are shown above. on 4 are, from left 
to right: J. E. Fuller, John A. Luman, Catherine F. Nulty, Dr. Edward J. McNamara, John F. 


obinson. The 


new president of the Association is Harry I. Good, associate superintendent of public schools of Buffalo, New York. 








A Stock Market Project 


Some $37,000 of practice money was sal- 
vaged from old bookkeeping sets to become 
the working capital for a commercial bank 
in the business training classes of the high 
school at Bad Axe, Michigan. Two bankers 
were appointed and four corporations were 
formed. Each corporation was named for 
its organizer. Twenty shares of stock were 
issued by each corporation and stock cer- 
tificates were written out by the class after 
an appropriate form was selected. Each 
student was permitted to borrow up to one 
thousand dollars from the bank on his per- 
sonal note with one class member as an 
endorsor. 

The students drew up the notes after 
consulting a textbook for the correct form. 
The bankers were instructed to refuse loans 
on notes incorrectly drawn. When a dis- 
agreement arose, the instructor was con- 
sulted. 

The stock certificates were signed on the 
face by the corporation organizer and trans- 
ferred by signature on the back. Loans 
beyond one thousand dollars were made by 
the bank to the extent of 50 per cent of the 
market value of stock, the bank holding the 
stock as security along with a personal note 
with endorsement. 

With all arrangements made, the stock 
market opened for business. The four cor- 
poration organizers were located at four 
blackboards and each corporation offered 
twenty shares of- stock at 100 par value. 
Trading was slow until one corporation had 
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sold all its capital stock. The money paid 
the organizer was deposited to the corpora- 
tion checking account with deposit slips 
made out correctly. When one indivdual 
was in control of 51 per cent of any stock, 
dividends could be paid to stockholders 
from the money on deposit. Since the par 
value of the stocks was 100, the fund avail- 
able for dividends amounted to $2,000. 

The corporations soon sold all their stock 
and deposited the money. The organizers 
were then set up as stockbrokers and were 
allowed 5 per cent commission on any stock 
they sold. Actually, the brokers’ sales were 
small because the students enjoyed hag- 
gling. 

Each sale was reported to the stockbroker 
and the number of shares and the price was 
recorded on the blackboard. 

Trading proceeded briskly and noisily. 
One stock went as high as 500. While some 
students took their profits, others battled 
for control. Dividends were declared and 
prices fell rapidly to zero. The bank called 
all loans and the time of reckoning had 
arrived. Substantial winners went bankrupt 
in paying off a note they had signed with a 
loser. One student had made $17,000; three 
students were substantially ahead of the 
game. Some were able to pay off all debts, 
but many were not. The next lesson ex- 
plained how Wall Street differed from the 
students’ own stock market. By C. J. Odell, 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio; formerly of 
Bad Axe High School, Bad Axe, Michigan. 
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Mr. Steed Goes to Winthrop College 


C. C. Steed, formerly 
of Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bow]l- 
ing Green, Kentucky, 
has been appointed su- 
pervisor of commerce in 
Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina. 

Mr. Steed was con- 
nected with Bowling 
Green College of Com- 
merce for almost eleven 
years. He graduated 
from there in 1935 and 
obtained his M. A. de- 
gree from Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, in 1936. 

During his teaching career, Mr. Steed 
has taught in the city schools of Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan, and Staunton Military 
Academy, Staunton, Virginia. He served as 
an instructor in Bowling Green College of 
Commerce and later as director of teacher 
training and head of the economics depart- 
ment. For three years, he was connected 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





C. C. Steed 


Joseph W. Smith 


On Sunday, September 11, Joseph W. 
Smith of Toledo, Ohio, passed away at his 
home. Mr. Smith was a well-known teacher 
in the Toledo public schools. He began 
teaching in the Libbey High School in 1923. 
Previous to that time, he taught in the old 
Woodward Junior and Senior High School 
of Toledo. He served the Toledo public 
school system for a total of twenty-three 
years. For twenty years, he inscribed the 
diplomas that were presented to the local 
high school graduates. 

During his early teaching experience, Mr. 
Smith taught in the Canadian public schools. 
He later taught in business colleges in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, Cumberland, 
Maryland, and Toledo. 

The passing of Mr. Smith is deeply felt 
by his associates in Toledo and by his many 
friends and acquaintances throughout the 
United States. Harold E. Williams, prin- 
cipal of Libbey High School, issued a formal 
statement in praise of Mr. Smith. The 
statement was circulated through the schools 
and was read at the funeral services. 
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You can’t escape the fact 
that most modern-day 
graduates have 
trouble in 
spelling 


What is your remedy? 


Here is our remedy 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


Fourth Edition 
By P. B. S. Peters 


Here are some of the reasons why 
BUSINESS SPELLER is serving as a 
“bad-spelling’’ remedy in many 
schools: 


l. It can be used for an independent 
course or for a supplement. 


2. Words are classified according to 
their uses. 


3. New and unusual words are in- 
cluded. 


4. The pronunciation, the definition, 
and the syllabication are pro- 
vided for each word. 


5. Dictionary study is provided with 
each lesson. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


New York 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Give your pupils business intelligence 
and prevocational training... 


THIRD EDITION 


GENERAL BUSINESS By Ceabte and Siinker 


An important objective of GENERAL BUSINESS is to give 
pupils an understanding of business principles that everyone 
should understand—principles of buying, selling, life insurance, 
investments, and other business relations of the community. 








Attention is given to personal values, but with the additional 
objective of giving the pupil an insight into business operations 
and procedures. From this point of view the book therefore 
provides definite prevocational training. 


Every topic in the book is useful from two points of view: (1) in 
developing business intelligence, and (2) in providing pre- 
vocational training. The authors have carefully eliminated 
subject matter which is narrowly vocational and have devoted 
attention to fundamental business training. 


& 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Mr. Dixon in New Position 


At the beginning of 
the fall term, Lawrence 
W. Dixon assumed his 
new duties as head of the 
commerce department of 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, Lou- 
isiana. He also holds the 
title of Associate Pro- 
fessor. 

Prior to going to 
Ruston, Mr. Dixon 
served for six years as 
head of the commercial 
department of Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Ath- 
ens, Tennessee. He ob- 
tained his A. B. degree from Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and his Master’s degree in education 
from the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. He has completed 
additional graduate training in the Univer- 
sity of Lowa, Lowa City, Lowa. 

Not many commercial teachers are li- 
censed to practice law, but Mr. Dixon 
studied law in the Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, and is licensed to 
practice law in Tennessee and Kentucky. 





L. W. Dixon 


New Department at Peabody College 


The George Peabody 
College of Nashville, 
Tennessee, has  an- 
nounced the opening of 
a new department in 
business education. Work 
in courses for the train- 
ing of commercial teach- 
ers has formerly been 
offered in summer 
courses, but a full-time 
department was estab- 
lished beginning _ this 
school year. 

E. N. Bailey, formerly 
of Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, is 
handling the demonstration school work 
and the courses in the junior college. Courses 
are offered in typing, shorthand, accounting, 
and business principles. 

Mr. Bailey holds an A. B. degree in eco- 
nomics from Leland Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California, and an 
A. B. degree in business education from 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bow!l- 
ing Green, Kentucky. He obtained an M.'A. 
degree in business education and secondary 
education from George Peabody College. 





E. N. Bailey 








National Catholic Typing Contest 


The Individual Contest sponsored by the 
National Catholic High School Typists 
Association was held last spring in Catholic 
schools in various parts of the country. 
Because of the peculiar requirements of the 
contest, a limited number of contestants 
participated. The number was restricted to 
not less than three nor more than five con- 
testants in either division. Like the contest 
held in March, this individual contest was 
conducted in the classrooms of the schools 
participating. The commercial teachers 
assisted by two other persons not connected 
with the school managed the contests. 
Thrity-one Catholic secondary schools par- 
ticipated with a total of 200 contestants in 
both divisions. 

Contestants whose papers had more than 
ten errors were disqualified. The three con- 
testants having the highest score in each 
division were awarded gold, silver, and 
bronze keys, respectively. The next seven 
in each group received honorable mention. 
Certificates were granted to the schools 
ranking first, second, and third in both 
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typing divisions. The rating of these schools 
was determined by the number of points 
each school received for its winning con- 
testants. 

The following are the winners of the key 
awards in the amateur division: gold key, 
Monica Manion, St. Ludger Academy, 
Creighton, Nebraska; silver key, Rita Ellen 
Abegg, St. Agnes Academy, Alliance, Ne- 
braska; bronze key, Virginia Kennedy, St. 
Agnes Academy, Alliance, Nebraska. 

The following are the winners of the key 
awards in the novice division: gold key, 
Chenia Abegg, St. Agnes Academy, Alliance, 
Nebraska; silver key, Eleo Beth Schneider, 
Sacred Heart High School, Salina, Kansas; 
bronze key, Jacquelyn M. Nolan, St. Mary 
Academy, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

First place certificate in the novice divi- 
sion was awarded to St. Agnes Academy of 
Alliance, Nebraska; second place certificate 
was awarded to Sacred Heart High School, 
Salina, Kansas; third place certificate was 
awarded to St. Mary Academy, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 





Jessie Graham Vernal Carmichael 


Joseph DeBrum, president of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education, recently 
announced two important appointments. 

Dr. Jessie Graham, assistant supervisor 
of commercial education of Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, California, was ap- 
pointed editor of the Business Education 
Quarterly. Dr. Graham was picked because 
of her wide experience in high schools, junior 
colleges, evening schools, business colleges, 
teachers colleges, and universities. She is 
the author of several books and is in con- 
stant demand as a speaker and a writer. 

Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, associate pro- 
fessor of business education of the Ball 
State Teachers College, Munice, Indiana, 
was appointed national membership director. 
This is considered to be one of the most 
important offices in the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Business. Dr. Carmichael was 
selected because he has been unusually suc- 
cessful in conducting the Indiana campaign 
for several years. He has the respect and 
the admiration of state and regional direc- 
tors. He has also served the Department in 
many other capacities in the past. 


Mr. Fishman is Promoted 


At the opening of school this fall, Irwin 
S. Fishman was added to the faculty of 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For several years, Mr. Fishman has been 
teaching in the Patrick Henry Junior High 
School at Cleveland. There were several 
applicants for the senior high school vacancy, 
but Mr. Fishman taught in the East High 
School during the summer session and was 
promoted at the end of the summer term. 


Kentucky State Conference 


The Business Education Conference of 
Kentucky will meet in Richmond, Kentucky 
on Friday, October 7. The chairman of the 
meeting will be Margaret Bell Humphreys 
of Lexington Junior High School, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Professor A. J. Lawrence of the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, will 
lead a round-table discussion on “Limita- 
tions of Teaching Content.” The following 
persons will participate: 


Shorthand: Eleanor R. Dixon, 
School, Frankfort 


Typewriting: Louise Dean, Clark County High 
School, Winchester 


Accounting: Leslie Betz, University Training School, 
Lexington 
Social-Business Subjects: Professor W. J. Moore, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond 
Professor C. C. Dawson of Berea College, 
Berea, will lead a round-table discussion on 
“Testing Teaching Content.” The following 
persons will participate: 


Shorthand: Mrs. Alma Milby, Kentucky Female 
Orphan School, Midway 

Typewriting: Mrs. Nan Bear, Paris High School, 
Paris 

Accounting: Claude H. Brown, Picadome High 
School, Lexington 


Social-Business Subjects: Carl Vannoy, Danville 
High School, Danville 


Frankfort High 








American Education Week 


The program for American Education 
Week for 1938 has been announced by the 
National Education Association. This pro- 
gram is sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the United States Office of 
Education, and the American Legion. The 
following themes are suggested for daily 
programs to be sponsored in each commu- 
nity during Education Week beginning 
Sunday, November 6: 
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Sunday, November 6......Achieving the Golden Rule 

Monday, November 7..... Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds 

Tuesday, November 8... .. Mastering Skills and Knowl- 
edge 


Wednesday, November 9. . Attaining Values and Stand- 
ards 

Thursday, November 10...Accepting New Civic Re- 
sponsibilities 

Friday, November 11..... Holding Fast to Our Ideals 
of Freedom 


Saturday, November 12. ..Gaining Security for All 
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Alpha lota Convention 


The eighth annual convention of Alpha 
Iota, international honorary business soror- 
ity, was held in Seattle, Washington, on 
July 7 to 10, with about 300 delegates in 
attendance. Mrs. Edna P. Kane, grand vice 
president and a member of the faculty of the 
Metropolitan Business College, Seattle, 
Washington, served as general chairman. 


At the final business session on Saturday 
morning, Wilmington, Delaware, was chosen 
as the 1939 meeting place for the next Alpha 
lota convention. 


Catherine Huston, Seattle Alumna Chap- 
ter, was crowned queen of the convention at 
an elaborate ceremony during the dance on 
Saturday night. 


At the Sunday morning breakfast, Elinore 
Stroud, an alumna of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, was announced as the ideal secretary. 
She was presented by Dick Carlson. 


The following awards were made by Elsie 
M. Fenton at the Grand Officers Banquet 
on Sunday afternoon: Publication Contest 
winners: first prize, Spokane Alumna Chap- 
ter, Northwestern Business College, Spo- 
kane, Washington; second prize, Theta 
Chapter, Canton Actual Business College, 
Canton, Ohio; third prize, Kansas City 
Alumna Chapter, Huff College, Kansas City, 
Missouri; honorable mention, Seattle Alumna 
Chapter. Exhibit Contest winners: first 
prize, Salt Lake City Alumna Chapter, L. 
D. S. Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; second prize, Delta Eta Chapter, 
Heald College, San Jose, California; third 
prize, Reading Alumna Chapter, McCann 
School of Business, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
honorable mention, Kansas City Alumna 
Chapter, Sigma Kappa Chapter, Hill’s 
Business University, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, and Wilmington Alumna Chapter, 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Alpha Chapter of the American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa, won the Initi- 
ate Contest, having the largest number of 
initiates from January 1, 1937, to June 1, 
1938. Gamma Kappa Chapter of Detroit 
Business University, Detroit, Michigan, 
was the winner of the Pin Contest, having 
purchased the most pins from January 1 to 
June 1. 


Chapter Efficiency Certificates were pre- 
sented to the following: Kansas City 
Alumna, Los Angeles Alumna, South Bend 
Alumna, Kalamazoo Alumna, Washington, 
D. C. Alumna, Birmingham Alumna, Pi 
Chapter, and Beta Tau Chapter. 
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LOW COST 
MATERIALS 


for 


OFFICE MACHINES 











The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE contains 54 assignments 
and 6 achievement tests. The touch 
system is stressed. Calculations are 
based upon their frequency in actual 
use. 


The CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE contains 25 assignments 
and 5 achievement tests. Problems 
of a typical office are used. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Miss Walters Appointed at Shippensburg 


Announcement has 
just been made that Rose 
Walters has been added 
to the teaching staff of 
the business education 
department of the State 
Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Walters is the 
daughter of Professor R. 
G. Walters of Grove City 
College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Before going to Ship- 
pensburg, Miss Walters 
had teaching experience 
in the high schools of 
Grove City and Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 
She spent a year as personnel director in 
Gimbel’s, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She is 
a graduate of Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, and of the University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. She ob- 
tained her Master’s degree in retail selling 
from the University of Pittsburgh, Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Walters’ background of training and 
experience especially fits her for the work 
she will have in developing the special cur- 
riculum in teacher training for retail sales- 
manship. 





Rose Walters 


A. J. Ostby 


On May 27, A. J. Ostby passed away in 
Fargo, North Dakota. Mr. Ostby was for 
three years a teacher of commercial subjects 
and coach in the high school at Mora, Min- 
nesota. For eighteen years, he was a member 
of the commercial department teaching 
staff of the Senior High School, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Ostby was born at Blooming Prairie, 
Minnesota, on March 31, 1891. He grad- 
uated from the East High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and entered the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where he obtained his A. B. degree. 

He has served as president, secretary, 
treasurer, and a member of the executive 
committee of the commercial section of the 
North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, 
of which he was a life member. Mr. Ostby 
also held membership in national organiza- 
tions of commercial teachers. 
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New Department in Virginia 


Robert E. Slaughter 
has been selected to head 
the new department for 
the training of commer- 
cial teachers in Madison 
College (formerly State 
Teachers College), Har- 
risonburg, Virginia. Dr. 
Samuel P. Duke is presi- 
dent of the college. The 
development of this new 
department is part of 
the state plan for ex- 
panding the program of 
commercial teacher train- 
ing. 

To accept the position 
in Harrisonburg, Mr. Slaughter resigned his 
position as head of the commerce depart- 
ment in the New Mexico Normal Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, New Mexico. During the 
summer, Mr. Slaughter studied and taught 
in the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Slaughter attended the University of 
California at Berkeley for one year and 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
for three years, where he obtained his A. B. 
degree. He obtained his Master’s degree 
from the University of Southern California 
and has been studying on his Doctor’s 
degree. 

Mr. Slaughter taught in the high school 
at Fresno, California, and for a year held a 
teaching fellowship in accounting, mer- 
chandising, and economics in the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Kansas State Meeting 


R. C. Denton of Great Bend High School, 
Great Bend, Kansas, is president of the 
Kansas State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The annual convention will be held 
in Topeka on November 4 and 5. 

The meeting will start with a luncheon 
on Friday. Dr. H. G. Shields of the School 
of Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, will speak on “Basic Business Edu- 
cation.” 

John H. Groth of Salina Senior High 
School, Salina, Kansas, is the vice president 
of the Association. He will preside at the 
breakfast meeting on Saturday at 7:30 a. M. 
The speaker at that meeting will be Lloyd 
L. Jones of the Gregg Publishing Company. 
His topic will be “The Voice of Business in 
Education.” 





R. E. Slaughter 
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Time brings many changes in laws; 
therefore it is time to change 
to a 1938 textbook... 


NEW 


San 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 
By Peters and Pomeroy 





Ww 





New topics have been introduced on labor legislation, social security, 
automobile insurance, and other subjects. Principles have been 
brought up to date in relation to new laws and court decisions. New 
case problems have been introduced. Your students will therefore 
get a modern understanding of law. 


Each topic is emphasized from the points of view of the individual, 
the businessman, and society in general. You therefore get an im- 
portant social science in the field of business. With this book your 
course will become one of the most valuable courses in your school. 


The textbook is available with an optional workbook, optional achieve- 
ment tests, and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Teachers Service Column 








LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 








CERTAINTY VERSUS FLEXIBILITY IN THE LAW. 
Anyone who studies law is often confronted 
with cases in which it is difficult to determine 
the answer. Indeed, a student may become 
confused as the result of such uncertainty. 
Confusion in this connection may be avoided 
by explaining why, in certain cases, the 
answer cannot and should not be found 
with absolute certainty. 

There are certain fields of the law in 
which it is desirable to have the maximum 
of certainty. On the other hand, there are 
fields of the law in which it is desirable to 
have the maximum of flexibility. Between 
these two extremes there are fields of the 
law in which it is desirable to have about 
equal amounts of certainty and of flexibility. 

Cases falling in these three fields are usu- 
ally determined by distinct methods. Con- 
sequently, the student will find that in one 
case the decision will be determined by a 
legal rule; in another case the decision will 
be determined by the application of a legal 
standard; and in still another case the deci- 
sion rests upon the application of a legal 
principle. 

The legal rule tends to absolute certainty, 
but it lacks flexibility. When such a result 
is desirable, the student will find that cases 
are governed by legal rules. Thus, the ap- 
plication of legal rules predominates in the 
fields of pleadings and practice, real prop- 
erty, commercial papers, and wills. 

The legal standard tends toward absolute 
flexibility, but lacks certainty. When this 
result is desirable, the student will find that 
cases are governed by legal standards. Ex- 
amples of cases in which legal standards 
are applicable are those involving the Sher- 
man Act, negligence, and reasonable time. 


Between the cases demanding the appli- 
cation of legal rules and cases demanding 
the application of legal standards are cases 
in which it is desirable to have a reasonable 
amount of certainty, but to have consider- 
able flexibility in the various situations. 
Cases of this type are those that are gov- 
erned by fundamental truths, often called 
axioms or maxims. For example, generally 
speaking, courts will decide an appropriate 
case under the principle that “‘one cannot 
transfer rights that he does not possess.” 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 








KEEP YOUR STUDENTS SOLD. The wise sales- 
man not only sells his customer, but he also 
keeps that customer sold by various services 
following the sale and by devising ways and 
means of increasing the usefulness of the 
product to the consumer. The wise teacher 
pursues a similar course by devising ways 
and means of bringing his subject matter 
nearer to the immediate and practical needs 
of his students. 

If you are finding it difficult to sustain 
interest in your constant drill on the funda- 
mentals, vary your technique. People, and 
especially students, are always responsive 
to something new. We may call this the 
surprise element in the great drama of teach- 
ing. Dramatize for effect, concretize for a 
better understanding, fundamentalize for 
social and vocational values. Go outside 
the textbook for illustrations. 

One noted teacher summarizes as follows: 

Interest may be sustained by getting a 
variety of material. Have the students 
bring in problems they encounter at home 
or problems they may obtain from stores or 
outside reading. It is easy to find a great 
variety of problems in the daily newspaper. 
These problems are specially valuable to 
illustrate arithmetic in action. There is no 
doubt that it is worthwhile to dictate a few 
problems at least two or three times a week 
for rapid addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division. Dictate rather slowly at 
first and gradually increase the speed of 
dictation. Let students dictate occasionally 
and compete with the students. Ten min- 
utes is enough for this kind of work. For 
skill building in the fundamental operations, 
I find this practice very effective. Make 
the exercise “snappy.” Don’t let it drag. 


There are no big problems in arithmetic. 
No matter how involved and complicated 
the problem may seem, it is always made 
up of a series of little problems. The success- 
ful teacher, just as the successful salesman, 
breaks down this apparently big problem 
into the little problems. Students find this 
process interesting. Of course, this procedure 
calls on your imagination. Another “sur- 
prise” element is approximating the answer. 
See the Curry-Rice manual, page 14, for 
the problem-solving formula to be used. 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 





SOCIAL, CIVIC, AND CULTURAL VALUES. Wher- 
ever a human demand is supplied by some 
person other than the one demanding it, 
there commerce exists. The story of civili- 
zation from the earliest times to the present 
is a demonstration of this theory. In this 
day when increasing numbers of men and 
women are devoting their lives to carrying 
on the exchange of goods which we must 
use to live and to satisfy our wants, it is 
important that students should acquire 
right understandings regarding business. 
Clear understandings regarding the neces- 
sity of organization of businesses in order 
that we may live as we do live is of vital 
importance to a continuance of our social- 
civic institutions. Intelligence, even on an 
elementary level, regarding the present-day 
business institutions, their origin, their 
growth, and their significance, may well be 
rated as a part of culture. 

Failure to sense the value of the other 
cog in the business machine, or the wheel of 
life is the cause of much discontent, un- 
happiness, strife, and loss of opportunity. 
Students should be led to study happily the 
relationship of one kind of commercial 
service to some other service, and the de- 
pendence of one’s job upon the needed serv- 
ice and the quality of it. Teachers approach- 
ing the study in this sense may derive a real 
happiness from the work through the eager 
interest and curiosity of the students. The 
understandings and the attitudes acquired 
by students will be reflected in the spirit of 
happy service rendered later in business. 

When we include the cultural values along 
with the other values in general business, 
we have in mind the “improvement or re- 
finement of mind, morals, or tastes.” We 
are thinking, then, of fineness of feeling 
that comes through cleanliness of hearts, 
and of sympathies that are bred in under- 
standings. An older theory was that culture, 
if and when attained, resulted from a pro- 
found study of classics and the fine arts, but 
the failure of the concrete-minded boy or 
girl to acquire abstractly that abstract 
quality we call culture is proverbial. Cul- 
ture in the lives of the vast majority of 
secondary school students will spring from 
the study of concrete problems. 
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TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 





TYPING FROM PROBLEM SITUATIONS. Typing 
from straight copy is but a means to an end; 
yet, in many classrooms it has become the 
end and not the means. Typing power must 
be determined by the rapidity and the ac- 
curacy with which problems involving dif- 
ferent elements of difficulty are typed. In 
all probability, the next step in the develop- 
ment of efficient typists will be teaching for 
power to type from problem situations. 
That this teaching is needed can be demon- 
strated quickly and conclusively. Have the 
students type the following sentence of a 
letter: 

Miss Dwyer is eligible for her Sabbatical leave 

and will, therefore, be on the payroll for $128.75 a 

month, or a total of $1827.50 for the school year. 

How many students will discover the in- 
accuracy in the amount due the teacher? 
In a test given in the latter part of August 
to 157 candidates for the position of school 
clerk, only 17 noted the error even though 
they were told: “It is the responsibility of 
the clerk or stenographer to check dates, 
names, and amounts in all letters to make 
certain that they are correct.” 

It is right for teachers of typewriting to 
stress the importance of accuracy and rapid 
work. The history of the development of 
the improvement in methods of teaching 
typewriting shows that we have passed 
through the time when accuracy at all costs 
was stressed and erasing was punished as a 
behavior that ranked high in the list of 
classroom crimes; we are now recognizing 
the necessity of teaching for speed as well as 
for accuracy, and sometimes we teach for 
speed at the temporary expense of accuracy. 
The next step will probably be the develop- 
ment of speed and accuracy in typing from 
problem situations. This can be done best 
through (1) direct dictation of materials 
that force students to use judgment as to 
placement, exact knowledge as to technical 
English, and skill in computation; (2) copy 
situations that force students to check dif- 
ferent portions of the material in order that 
needed corrections may be made; and (3) 
proofreading or checking for accuracy so the 
students will know that their work is right 
or wrong. In such work, acceptable erasing 
will be insisted upon. 
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Sales Function in Business. A 54-page, paper- 
bound, mimeographed book written by J. H. Rhoads of 
the Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
This book contains readings and problems covering 
such topics as “The Selling Field,” othe Retail Sales- 
person,’ “The Wholesale Salesman,” “The Specialty 
Salesman,” “How to Become a Better Merchant.” 
Other topics are also covered. Problems are provided 
with each chapter. Price 35 cents a copy with a 20 per 
cent discount for an order of six or more copies. J. H. 
Rhoads, Department of Business Administration, 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


How to Teach. By Claude C. Crawford. A 510- 
page printed book containing twenty-seven chapters 
designed for a general methods course. The various 
chapters deal with class routine, improving study 
habits, planning lessons, making assignments, problem 
teaching, and numerous other vital questions. Although 
the book is not devoted specifically to commercial 
education, every chapter in it applies to commercial 
teaching. Price $2.50. Southern California School 
Book Depository, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, California. 


Occupations in Retail Stores. By Dorothea de 
Schweinitz, of the standards and research division, 
United States Employment Service. A study sponsored 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association and 
the United States Employment Service. The book was 
prepared for the Occupational Research Section of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. This 417- 
printed book contains eleven chapters which include 
such topics as: store work, hiring, training, promotion, 
hours, vacations, and earnings, junior positions, non- 
selling occupations. List price $2.75. International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Bibliographies and Directory of Members. 
Bulletin No. 15, May, 1938. Edited by Ann Brewing- 
ton and published by the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions. A 40-page 
printed bulletin which contains: (a) a bibliography 
classified under such headings as administration, ap- 
prentice teaching, certification, curriculum, etc., (b) 
a list of publications of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, (c) the 
publications of commercial teacher-training institutions 
and of teacher organizations, (d) a bibliography of 
research studies in process, (e) a directory of members 
and officers of the Association. Price 25 cents. Sec- 
retary, Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


How You Can Get a Job. By Glenn L. Gardiner. 
A 225-page printed book, bound in cloth, written by a 
successful business executive. The book is suitable for 
adults as well as for students. It is excellent for a pro- 
gram in guidance and for supplementary reading. It 
includes such topics as common difficulties of the inter- 
view, job opportunities, the use of letters, and the fol- 
lowing up of job prospects. Price $1.50. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, New York. 


Students and Occupations. A 435-page printed 
book, bound in cloth, recommended as a textbook in 
vocational guidance for senior high school students and 
freshmen in colleges. The book attempts to present a 
survey of the field of occupations. The chapter on 
business occupations is rather complete and accurate. 
Price $2.50. Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


Advertising and the Consumer Movement. 
A 26-page, attractively printed and bound booklet 
published by the consumer division of the Crowell 
Publishing Company. The consumer education move- 
ment is sweeping the country so rapidly that teachers 
will be particularly interested in this study made by 
a company vitally interested in advertising. The 
study reveals a reasonably complete picture of the 
consumer movement, but lacks specific details in re- 
gard to consumer-business education. Copies may be 
obtained from Anna Steese Richardson, Director of 
Consumer Division, Crowell Publishing Company, 250 
Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


How to Develop Personal Power. By Dick 
Carlson. A 228-page printed book, bound in cloth, 
which is another addition to the growing field of books 
on etiquette, personality, psychology, and behavior. 
Such books are becoming quite popular for general 
reading and for supplementary work in schools. The 
advantage of Mr. Carlson’s book is that it is very con- 
cise and specific. Some of the chapters are: “Your Life 
Plan,” “Your Creative Power,” “Your Power of Lead- 
ership,” “Expressing Yourself,” and “Analyzing Your- 
self.” Numerous charts are included. For use with 
the book, there is a personal development manual. It 
is in the form of a 69-page printed workbook containing 
eight projects as follows: “Your Personality,” “Your 

e Plan,” “Your Creative Power,” “Your Power of 
Leadership,” “Expressing Yourself,” “Analyzing Your- 
self,” “Discovering Your Job,” and “Charting Your 
Progress.” The price of the book is $2.00. The price 
of the manual is $1.00. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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vecause he LIKES it 


Students want to study “20TH CEN- 
TURY” because they LIKE it. They 
go into the course because they are 
looking for something tangible, prac- 
tical, and thorough. They want to 
learn something about business. 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 






















“20TH CENTURY” not only provides inte- 
grated vocational training in business, but 
also includes personal and social applica- 
tions. The course therefore has a dual value, 
but the personal and the social values are 
introduced without sacrificing the practical 
vocational values. 


W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
New York 

San Francisco 
Chicago 
Dallas 
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All in a Sign 


A shopkeeper surprised the neighborhood by putting 
up a new Venetian blind in his shop window. 

“How much did it cost you, Isaac?” asked a friend. 

“Not a cent, Aaron; my customers paid for it.” 

“What! How was that?” 

“I just put a little box on my counter labeled ‘For 
the Blind,’ and they filled it up.” 


eee 
Time For — Time Out! 


“Suppose my horse wins, how much will I get?’ 
asked the young “Freshie” who thought of making her 
first bet, and was prepared to venture a quarter. 

“If it is 20 to 1, you'll get $5.00 and your own quar- 
ter, and if it wins at 5 to 1, you'll get $1.25 and your 
own quarter.” 

The gir! looked puzzled for a moment. Then she 
remarked, with the assurance of one who had grasped 
the problem thoroughly: “But suppose it wins at one 
o'clock, what will I get?” 


* a 
Slight Misunderstanding 


Aunt Hetty: “Sakes alive, I don’t believe no woman 
could ever be so fat.” 

Uncle Sy: “What y’ reading now, Hetty?” 

Hetty: “Why this paper tells about an Englishwoman 
that lost two thousand pounds.” 


ee e 
The Right Congregation 


“Folks,” said the colored minister, “‘the subject of 
my sermon dis even’ am ‘Liars.’ How many in de con- 
gregation has done read the sixty-ninth chapter ob 
Matthew?” 

Nearly every hand in the audience was raised imme- 
diately. 

“Dat’s right,” said his reverence. “You is just de 
folks I want to preach to. Dere is no sixty-ninth chapter 


ob Matthew.” 
eee 


What He Needed 


Mountaineer (taking son to schoolroom): “My boy’s 
arter larnin’. What have you got?” 
Teacher: “We offer arithmetic, English, trigonome- 
try, spelling, etc.” 
Mountaineer: “Just give him some of that thar 
triggernomerty; he’s the worst shot in the family.” 
ee © e@ 


What’s in a Name? 


Travel Agency Clerk: ““We’d appreciate a statement 
about what you thought of our all-expense tour you 
took last summer.” 

Mr. Detourer: “Hmmm-—it was well named!” 
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Laugh- and the World 


Laughs with You 


Morals Don’t Count 


Officers’ Cook: “Isn’t it a good bird, sir?” 
Colonel: “It may have been—morally, but physically, 
it’s tough.” 
eee 
No Trump 


The landlady brought in a plateful of extremely thin 
slices of bread and butter, which rather dismayed her 
hungry men boarders. 

“Did you cut these, Mrs. Brown?” said one. 

“Yes—I cut them,” came the stern reply. 

“Oh!” went on the boarder. “All right; [Jl shuffle 


and deal!” 
eee 


Directions 


The amateur band practice was in full swing, but 
something had gone wrong. The conductor glared at 
the cornet player. 

“‘Why on earth did you leave off playing just as we 
got to the chorus?” 

“Well,” retorted the cornet player, “on my music it 
says, ‘Refrain,’ so I did.” 

eee 
Complete Course 


“I hear the professor thinks your daughter has a 
real genius for singing.” 

“Yes, all she needs, he tells me, is a course in electro- 
cution, just to finish her off, like.” 


No Use for ’Em 


A writer, who was spending a vacation in an out-of- 
the-way town entered the general store and asked if 
they carried camel’s hair brushes. 

“No, sir, we don’t,”’ replied the shopkeeper. “Y’see, 
we never have no call for em. Nobody in these parts 
seems to keep camels.” 


J * « 
John Hancock 


Hotel Clerk: “I beg your pardon, sir, but what is 
your name?” 
Guest (indignantly): “Name? Don’t you see my 
signature I just placed on your register?” 
Clerk: “‘Of course, sir, I do; but that’s what aroused 
my curiosity.” 
eee 


Satisfied 


Farmer: “Be this the Woman’s Exchange?” 
Woman: “Yes.” 

Farmer: “‘Be ye the woman?” 

Woman: “Yes.” 

Farmer: “Well, then I think I'll keep Maggie.” 
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Fresh-from-business 
examples will add 
motivating power to 
your English course 








EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


By R. R. AURNER 


Vivid ..s8. PORCEFUL.... REAL 
Good motivation always improves teaching results. EFFECTIVE BUSI- 
NESS CORRESPONDENCE is based upon businesslike situations. 
Using this book is like placing your students in an office where they 
have the proper atmosphere of business. The business letter is the 
motivating influence throughout the entire book. Grammar assign- 


ments are woven in as the student sees the necessity of correct, forceful 
English. 


A CLASSIC AMONG TEXTBOOKS 


Teachers and students agree that EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE is a genuine classic among textbooks. It has the attrac- 
tion of fiction, the smoothness of a well-written advertisement, the force 
of a Chautauqua speaker, and the vividness of a motion picture. Into 
the textbook has been woven the inspiring drama of modern business. 
Your students are swept into the hum of the modern office. They find 
themselves enthusiastically studying the course because they really 
like it. They take pride in writing letters that will build good will, pro- 
mote sales, and collect debts. They learn the practical power of per- 
suasion. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE appeals to academic 

teachers as well as to commercial teachers. You and your students 
will enjoy using it. 

e 3 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. \ 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas um Seuock 
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Address Replies 








e Teachers 
e Positions 





e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced woman teacher of commercial subjects would 
lease, join partnership, or like position in dependabl lleg 
Is college and business college graduate. Has degree and 
can furnish the best of references. Address, No. 33. 








An experienced man teacher capable of teaching all com- 
mercial subjects, but especially well qualified to teach ac- 
counting, business law, economics, shorthand, typewriting, 
and secretarial science, desires position. Has business and 
teaching experience in high schools, business and junior 
colleges. Holds B. A. and M. B. A. degrees, and a permanent 
commercial certificate. Available immediately. Address, No. 





Can 
teach penmanship, typewriting, Gregg shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, and allied subjects. Excellent references. Address, Miss 
Delaine Hughes, Norway, Iowa. 


Young lady, 25, desires position in business college. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Dependable lady assistant who has some 
money to invest in a good, high-grade secretarial school. 
Must be able to assume charge of shorthand and typewriting 
classes. Location on Pacific Coast now being investigated. 
Schoo! probably will be opened in February. Address, No. 35. 


WANTED: Experienced woman secretarial teacher as 
partner in old established business college in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Give full details in first letter. Moderate investment 
and good income. Will take over the school on November 1. 
Address, No. 36. 





WANTED: Capable teacher-solicitor who can teach Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business English, spelling, filing, 
and 20th Century Bookkeeping. Must own a car and must 
have had successful selling experience. The right person 
will be given a chance to enter the business on partnership 
basis, Address, No. 37. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A small, good, two-teacher school in South- 
western city of 25,000 and a yearly visiting population of 
250,000. In choice location with exceedingly low overhead; 
can subrent part of building to offset rent. Classrooms newly 
decorated; equipment in good condition; free from debt; 
nearest competition 60 miles away. Owner has other interests 
that require his time and attention. Caa give immediate 
= Will sacrifice for a cash consideration. Address, 

o. 38. 








FOR SALE: Prosperous three-teacher school founded by 
owner forty-four years ago in city of 55,000 midway between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. School will stand every investiga- 
tion. Without solicitors, night sessions, or summer school, its 
average net earnings for the past several years would pay 
the selling price within two or two and one-half years. Tren- 
ary’s College of Commerce, 5516 Tenth Avenue, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE: School on Pacific Coast with large portion of 
evening students. Exceptionally attractive for certified ac- 
countant. Address, No. 39. 





FOR SALE: A small three-teacher secretarial school es- 
tablished seven years ago near New York City. Excellent 
surrounding territory and good reputation. Unusual oppor- 
— experienced teacher-executive. No debts. Address, 

o. 41, 
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FOR SALE: Excellent two- or business 


Very 


three-teacher 
school established in 1894 in an East Central State. 
little competition; best of equipment; unexcelled quarters. 


Graduates placed easily. Worth $15,000; cash price $6,250; 
time payments $7,500. Do not write if down payment of $3,500 
is not available. Address, No. 40. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy part interest in small commercial 
school in South or along Atlantic Coast by lady commercial 
teacher. Has two college degrees and has had thirteen years; 
teaching experience, ten years’ office experience, and two 
years’ experience as state school examiner. Can organize. 
sell, or teach any commercial subjecty Address, No. 42. 











Bookkeepers in Demand 


Last spring at the opening of the resort 
season in upper New York State, many of 
the hotels found difficulty in obtaining 
suitable employees who could keep book- 
keeping and accounting records during the 
summer. As a result, a committee of cer- 
tified public accountants in Sullivan County 
sponsored a contest as follows among the 
bookkeeping students in the high schools of 
the county: 


To encourage the interest of high school students 
in the subject of bookkeeping and to promote their 
placement in this county, the certified public ac- 
countants, resident in Sullivan County, are offering 
three prizes annually. 


These prizes shall consist of a first prize of $10.00, 
a second prize of $5.00, and a third prize of a book 
on accounting by a recognized authority. 

Toward this end, it is desired that each school 
submit the names of two seniors by May 20, 1938, 
who have the best averaged record in the most 
advanced bookkeeping course offered by the school. 
Please indicate when submitting the names whether 
the student took the first or second year of book- 
keeping. 

The competitors will be grouped as to first- or 
second-year students, as the case may be, and a 
supplemental competitive examination will be given 
to each group at a place and a date to be later de- 
signated. 

Announcement of the prize winners will be for- 
warded to each school in time to make the prizes 
available for presentation at the commencement 
exercises. 

It is hoped that the purposes of this contest and 
the rules governing it will meet with your approval. 
Any suggestions and an early acknowledgment of 
acceptance is earnestly requested. 
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New England Commercial Teachers 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will meet at Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, on Satur- 
day, November 19. Clare L. Sweeney of 
Simmons College will be chairman of the 
reception and hospitality committee. 


Herman Decker of the high school at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, is chairman of the 
bookkeeping section, the program of which 
is as follows: 

“Introductory Bookkeeping—The Importance of 


First Concepts” by Dorothy Ellis, High School, 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


“Teaching Bookkeeping by the Contract Method” 
by Helen M. O’Leary, High School, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts 


Panel Discussion Leaders: A. H. Sproul, Salem 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts; 
Chester Neilson, Lexington High School, Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Catherine V. Levere of Central High 

School, Providence, Rhode Island, is chair- 
man of the secretarial section. W. W. Lewis 
of The Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois, will 
speak on “Major Factors in the Teaching of 
Shorthand.” 


Mary Stuart of Brighton High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts, is chairman of 
the machine practice section, the program of 
which is as follows: 

‘‘What Should be the Preparation of an Office Ma- 


chine Teacher?” by Professor Peter L. Agnew, 
New York University, New York, New York 

‘“‘Testing in the Field of Business for the Office Ma- 
chine Worker” by Dr. Marion Bills, assistant 
secretary of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


“A Model Lesson in Russell-Soundex Filing’”’ by Miss 
N. Mae Sawyer, director of American Institute of 
Filing 

Z. Carleton Staples, master of the Dor- 
chester High School for Boys, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, is chairman of the social- 
business section, the program of which is as 
follows: 


“Commercial Law” by Bessie Page, Portia Law 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Consumer Education” by Professor Paul Salsgiver, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


“Education in Problems of Distribution” by Dr. 
Brayton F. Wilson, dean of Department of Secre- 
tarial Science, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 


Mr. Miller to Oklahoma City 


Ralph VY. Miller, who 
has been head of the 
commercial department 
of the Enid High School, 
Enid, Oklahoma, for sev- 
eral years, was recently 
appointed head of the 
commercial department 
of Central High School, 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Miller obtained 
his B. S. degree from the 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma, in 
1924. He has also com- 
pleted part of his work 
on his Master’s degree 
at the same institution. Since 1926, he has 
served as secretary-treasurer of the Northern 
Oklahoma Education Association and has 
served as president of the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association for two differ- 
ent terms. 

Mr. Miller succeeds C. Guy Brown, who 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


3 * = 
Business Education Service 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Com- 


missioner of Education, announced on 
September 13 a change in the title of the 
former Commercial Education Service. It 
will hereafter be known as the Business 
Education Service. 

This change in name has been made as a 
result of the enlarged activities of this Serv- 
ice in administering the program of dis- 
tributive education under the George-Deen 
Act. Business education is an inclusive 
title. It includes not only such courses as 
secretarial science, accounting, business law, 
business management, general business, 
consumer-business education, and business 
economics, but also retailing, merchandising, 
salesmanship, and other distributive sub- 
jects. 

In addition to administering the program 
of distributive education under the provi- 
sions of the George-Deen Act, the Business 
Education Service will continue to render 
advisory service and to conduct studies and 
investigations in all phases of business edu- 
cation. 





R. V. Miller 








Fall and winter convention schedule, pages 74-78. 
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Common Errors in Grammar 
(Continued from page 60) 


General errors, 10.58 per cent of the total, 
ranked second in frequency of occurrence. 
Failure to divide words according to sylla- 
bles ranked first in the general-error group. 
Incorrect compounding was second, and 
miscellaneous types of incorrect division 
ranked third. 

Grammatical errors accounted for 7.89 
per cent of all errors tabulated. A careful 
study of Table I shows that the three most 
common grammatical errors were incom- 
plete sentences, lack of agreement between 
subject and predicate, and failure to dis- 
tinguish between verbs and nonmodal forms. 
These errors accounted for 54.14 per cent of 
the grammatical errors. 

Errors in capitalization amounted to only 
3.31 per cent of the total number of errors. 
The most common error discovered was the 
use of a capital letter to begin a common 
noun. 

In view of the results in this study, I feel 
justified in concluding that many students 
lack a thorough knowledge of grammatical 
principles or that they are unable to apply 
the rules of grammar. There is a failure 
among students to recognize fundamental 
faults of sentence structure and a failure to 
make the proper distinction between the 
different parts of speech and their functions 
in the sentence. Either because they cannot 
apply the rules or because they are careless, 
students frequently fail to punctuate prop- 
erly. It is evident that the rules for the 
comma are not clear. The hyphen, the apos- 
trophe, and the period are often omitted or 
are incorrectly used for this same reason. 

Errors in capitalization were entirely too 
frequent. These errors undoubtedly resulted 
from carelessness as well as from inability 
to apply the rules. Current usage in capital- 
izing words has a tendency to confuse the 
student. 

It is further concluded that students are 
too careless with certain mechanical details 
that do not always affect the clearness of 
expression, but play an important part in the 
appearance of the sentence. Many students 
made errors because they did not read their 
shorthand notes carefully before transcrip- 
tion and because the typed transcripts were 
not carefully proofread. It was also found 
that errors were made because the student 
failed to use the dictionary when doubt 
arose as to the spelling or the syllabication 
of words. Some students have probably 
never learned to use a dictionary. 
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Trends in Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 55) 


personal qualities, and interests. It is folly 
to try to prepare for business work those 
pupils who are not capable of meeting the 
responsibilities which such positions incur. 
A consumer education program should give 
such pupils a good and a sound economic 
background so that they will be able to 
handle their own affairs satisfactorily as 
consumers of economic goods and services. 
It might be said that in suggesting the trans- 
fer of these pupils to the general curriculum, 
we are shifting our responsibilities to the 
shoulders of others. I do not feel that this 
is the case if we make the contribution to 
this curriculum which we, as commercial 
teachers, are fully qualified to make. 


Graduate Work at Kent 


Professor Arden L. Allyn, acting dean of 
the College of Administration, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, has announced the 
graduate program for teachers of business 
education on the secondary level. This 
program has been prepared to fill the de- 
mands of teachers in the vicinity of the 
University. It especially meets the needs of 
three classes of teachers as follows: (a) those 
teaching in the accounting and social-busi- 
ness division; (b) those teaching in the 
selling and merchandising division; and (c) 
those teaching in the stenography and type- 
writing division. Students who wish to gain 
admittance must hold a Bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited institution. If a student 
holds a degree from a non-accredited insti- 
tution, his qualifications will be determined 
by the merits of the individual case. 


Library in Honor of Caleb Peirce 
The Peirce School of Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania, has recently dedicated one section 
of its library to the memory of Caleb C. 
Peirce, one of its administrative executives, 
who died last February. This library, it is 
believed, will contain the largest and the 
most comprehensive collection of volumes 
on shorthand which has been assembled in 
this country. 

The Peirce School is now issuing a monthly 
magazine known as The Peircetonian in 
which all matters of interest to students of 
the day and the evening classes are pre- 
sented by its editor, C. H. Bonte. Mr. 
Bonte also has charge of the school’s gen- 
eral publicity. 
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The small store and 


attention in... 


FUNDAMENTALS of RETAILING 





the large store are given 





SECOND EDITION 


By Walters and Rowse 








The new FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING By 
is more than a book devoted to salesmanship ™& | 
in stores. It gives well-balanced attention to 


the problems of all kinds and sizes of stores. 














In addition to the training in sales technique, 


the book provides a study of such important 


related topics as store English, store arith- 


metic, store merchandise, the use of equip- 


ment, ethics, planning, organization, junior 


positions, operation, advertising, and system. 


Available with a workbook and a teacher's 


manual. 


ww 
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PROBLEMS 


In the life of every individual, and in the experience of 
every home, there comes a time when a lack of under- 
standing of practical economics, simple finance, buy- 
ing, investing, owning a home, insurance, and simple 
business management impedes progress. You can now 
get a book that helps to solve these problems. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By 
Shields 


and 


Wilson 


SPECTALISCTS 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has strong per- 
sonal or consumer emphasis. The authors do not be- 
come involved in technical discussions of abstract 
economic and business principles. The study is built 
primarily around the problems of providing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. The subject matter is integrated to 
include all problems of buying, saving, investing, ob- 
taining insurance, obtaining a home, credit relations, 
and personal legal relations. 


The consumer approach is used. Applications are woven 
around the life activities of the individual. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has dared to do 
what no other book has attempted. When you read 
through the book, you will agree that it should be taught 
to every pupil in your school. 
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